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Back on the job... 
without a worry about bills 


OR millions of families it has been 

all outgo and no income for a long 
time. 
+ To many of them, the welcome sight 
of the first pay check will be clouded by 
the realization that it can’t begin to sat- 
isfy the demands ofinsistent collectors. / — 
+ Stretch their incomes as they may, it | | 
will be months before they can get) 
caught up on the bills contracted during / unemployment. 
~ These months need not be harassing months of worry, of credit destroyed, of 
putting off merchants from pay day to pay day. 
+ The new job can be started with a clean slate and a clear mind. 
+ Such times of stress as these demonstrate the wisdom of the laws of those 
states that provide for family finance companies. 
+ To them families may go, secure the funds to pay their bills at once and repay 
the loan in small monthly installments. 
+ Foremost of these companies is the Household organization. Without asking 
for co-makers or endorsers, without requiring bankable collateral, it lends $50 
to $300 largely on the integrity and “going value” of the borrower. 
+ On amounts over $100, Household charges nearly a third less than the max- 
imum fixed by law in most states. Up to twenty months is allowed for repayment. 
+ More, Household helps the family budget its pay check to work out of debt as 
promptly as possible. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSEHOLDS, a helpful booklet on budget- 
ing family income, leading to the happiness of financial security, is offered without 
charge to all. Telephone, call or write for a copy. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION... 


y Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 
--(135 Offices in 76 Cities).. 


(Consult your telephone directory for the office nearest you) .. . 


Turn the dial to your N B C Station every Tuesday night at 8:00 Central Standard Time and be a guest of the Household Celebrities, 
featuring America’s foremost stars of the opera, concert, and stage, as well as leading thinkers tn affairs of national importance. 


Erasing delinquent accounts 
to help hasten 
prosperity’s return 





Just as helpful to business recovery as increased employment is the contribution of 
the family finance company: lending money with which hundreds of thousands of 
families can pay their bills promptly. The campaign of which this advertisement is a 
part is aggressively going after prosperity by speeding collections. It is now appearing 
in newspapers of four and three-quarter million circulation. Interested citizens are 
invited to write for more information about the personal finance business. Address 
Department C-4, Household Finance Corporation, Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

























































VALUE OF DETERMINING PARS FOR CREDIT CHECKING BY INDUSTRIES 
Number 5 


How soon would golf lose its hold on us, if there were no Pars for each course and no scores kept for 
competitive comparison? 


How many Credit Men actually know the Par for the Credit Course they are playing? 


We all realize that Credits will go rapidly forward toward a scientific goal, only when we have accurate 
means of measuring the degree of hazard involved in checking every line of Industry under all combinations of 
conditions. 

We know that every Credit Man in the United States has the right to expect eventually to have at his 
disposal indisputable figures showing the exact number of failures in each line for every District sold, as well 
as the comparison which this percentage shows with that of the total number of concerns and the aggregate 
volume of business transacted for these Divisions of Industry, by States. 


And to complete the objective, Credit Men in the future must know the average losses incurred by the 
majority of other concerns selling to the same Trades in the same Territories. 
Under normal conditions, it would require two years for the Agency to obtain this data, but Credit Men, 


by taking immediate action, may, within three months, secure these results, which will be of indispensable 
value to every man checking Credits in this country. 


This is the Plan— 


We are asking all Credit Men to file with us their Credit Experience for the first six months of 1931 on 
the form appearing at the foot of this page. 


This request is made to all Credit Men passing on Mercantile Credits, whether clients of the R. G. Dun 
System or not. 

When these facts are received, they will be coded and calculated on Impersonal Tabulating Machines, kept 
in absolute confidence in our Research Department, and will not be available either to any other Department 
of Our Own Organization or to any one else. 


When you have sent in your figures, we shall return to you in a letter, personally addressed to you, as an 
individual, tabulations showing— 


(a) The Average Percentage of Loss incurred in Checking Credits to the Industries in the Territories 
in which you are interested. 

(b) The Total Number of Concerns filing their experience in each line. 

(c) The Total Sales of all the Concerns listing their experience in your line. 

(d) The Gross Amount lost by bad debt in your Trades during that period by all sellers, and 

(e) The Percentage of Loss which that amount represents of the Sales for those Divisions of Industry. 

When sending in the form, if you care to, list the names of other Credit Men or other Concerns whose 
experiences parallel yours and whose record would help us give you a complete picture of the trend of hazard, 
and the record of the results in Credit Checking in your Industry. 


Should you have any suggestion to make that you think will assist to make this Survey more comprehen- 
sive or more valuable to the Credit Community, write us to that effect. 


Later in the year a proposal will be made to Bank Credit Men to cover their particular problem. 


The period covered is the first six months of 1931, and we ask you to furnish these figures, or notify us 
not later than July 20th, 1931, that figures will be sent in on or before August Ist, so that the results will 
reach you by August 15th. 

, Submit answers to the following questions. Additional forms will be sent upon request. 

1. Number of Accounts sold— 

Number of Accounts that failed owing you Money— 

Your Total Sales for the first six months of 1931— 

Percentage of loss by bad debt—Gross ( %) Net ( %) 

Regular Selling Terms— 

Lines of Trades sold— 

- Territory Sold by States, or by groups of States— 

- Products Sold— 

. Check (V) Price Range—High ( ) Medium ( ) Low ( Je 

Note: Concerns selling varied Products to several Trades should use forms for each Product if Sales and Credit 
loss Figures are kept on that basis and should submit a consolidated form for the Grand Total. 

If Total Figures represent Sales to varied Industries which cannot be segregated, list the principal Trades 

sold and the Districts in which the greater part of the Product is Distributed. 


Name of Concern 
Individual 


. 
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Address 


May we have your reaction to this proposal at once? 


A. D. WHITESIDE, President 
National Credit Office, Inc. R. G. Dun & Co. 


2 Park Avenue 290 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 



















GETTING AND APPRECIATING 





‘VALUE RECEIVED e « « e 


An Advertisement ot 


The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., 


New 


It is more or less a byword throughout the whole 
realm of business that “value received” is worth every 
penny it costs. A business machine, system or service of 
sound utility and sound value will be welcomed by ariy 
reasonable business man. This is axiomatic. ; 

In the field of Moral Hazard Inspection Reports, 
“value received” is just as fully appreciated 
as elsewhere. The inspection service delivering the 
greatest value-per-dollar is the service in demand. 
During all the lean months which we have been 
suffering, the business of this organization has 
shown a consistently satisfactory increase. This 





Soe sxe surance underwriting, 


Established 1899 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 


York 


increase, we believe, has not been accidental. In our 
opinion, it indicates that in these days of extremely care- 
ful spending our service has met the test of delivering 
full “value-received” for each dollar spent. We can con- 
ceive no other reason. Our policy of flexible service and 
doing a finished job appears to be winning the increased 
appreciation of our customers. ; 

The nationwide facilities of The Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau are devoted to the compiling 
of Moral Hazard Inspection Reports for in- 
credit, commercial 
and employment purposes and claim reports. 
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SPEED OF KARDEX VERTICAL 
VISIBLE SYSTEM SAVES 663Z OF 
FORMER TIME AND SALARIES 


SremreLp Inc., New York distributor 
for ninety manufacturers, carry 9000 accounts receivable which 
were formerly hand posted to ledger cards filed in cabinets. 
In 1928 they adopted a system of machine posting to Kardex 
Vertical Visible Ledger cards filed in Kardex Vertical Visible 
Trays. A 50% reduction in the bookkeepers’ time consumed 
in locating, removing and replacing a cards followed 
immediately, due to the instant accessibility of Kardex cards 
and the general speed of this important Sesubion Record. 


Today one bookkeeper does the work that formerly required 
three, monthly statements are always out promptly and a bal- 
ance may be obtained at any time within a few hours. More- 
over, the Vertical Visible System has proven so flexible that it 
serves equally well for accounting, credit and sales, producing 

rofits far beyond the company’s expectations. And, by mark- 
ing the Kardex cards with signals and code numbers, valuable 
credit and sales information is quickly available when needed. 


wa we 


If you are interested in effecting operating record economies 
in your bookkeeping department, don’t overlook the speed, 
accuracy and flexibility of Kardex Vertical Visible Systems. 
The coupon will bring you complete information. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








Send me literature on Kardex Vertical Visible Systems. 
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XACTLY seven months elapse between the 4th 
of November and the 4th of June. Yet on 
November 4, a group of leading financial stat- 

isticians and economists, experts in forecasting busi- 
ness conditions, met in New York. Here are the 
prognostications of six of these experts: 


“The farmers will not buy much from the 
proceeds of this harvest; and, with the price 
declines in process throughout the world, there 
would seem to be little prospect of any exten- 
sive business revival in the near future.” 

“The general prospect is for slow and irregu- 
lar business for ten years.” 

“I expect to see a long, slow recovery to a 
general level of subnormal, slow business.” 

“Prices will advance a little from present lev- 
els and then fall once more. Recovery will be 
slow.” 

“Conditions abroad will continue to affect 
our business conditions here. It is a conserva- 
tive estimate to say that ten years must elapse 
before we can see genuinely prosperous busi- 
ness in this country.” 

“The period of readjustment will be long. 
It will take at least ten years.” 


Rather a gloomy outlook for the next ten years 
according to the opinions of these men who have 
spent a lifetime studying business and economic con- 
ditions. However, these forecasts were made on 
the 4th of November in the year 1921. Business 
was beginning to improve at that time, but these 
experts could not see it and did not believe it, and 
within a period of a few months, our country was 
on the upward swing to the greatest period of sus- 
tained prosperity we had ever seen. 

Now let’s take a look at some of the same kind 
of prognostications that are being made today. The 
following gloomy, pessimistic and foreboding para- 
graphs have been gleaned from the writings of na- 
tionally and internationally known business leaders, 
economists and editors, as they have appeared in 
prominent newspapers during the past two weeks: 


“The country is in the throes of a downward 
economic swing that is going to continue for 
thirty years.” 

“The huge government deficit and the huge 
business deficits forecast another year of de- 
pression that will be even worse than the one 
we have just passed through.” 

“European nationalism is. rapidly drawing 
the world into another great war.” 

“The railroads must have a rate increase or 
a drastic cut in wages will be necessary.” 

“If there is any further decrease in wages 


credit statesmanship j 


and any more laying off of men the country 
will be faced with a general nation-wide strike.” 

“The world’s prosperity parley at Geneva 
doesn’t indicate any better results than Presi-~ 
dent Hoover’s conferences on business or the 

International Chamber of Commerce meetings.” 

Are these statements as far’ off as the prognosti- 
cations made by those eminent and learned men 
back in November, 1921? If these statements bear 
some semblance of truth,. then where is this coun- 
try and the world heading? Are the next ten years 
going down in economic history as the Dark 
Decade? Is a depressed and enervated economic 
situation leading us into the throes of another great: 
war? 

Business statesmanship is missing something! 
What is it? In the world economy is there any 
single factor or element in common to all countries 
and all commercial systems that could serve as 2 
balance wheel against the world’s economic dilem- 
mas? My answer is CREDIT. 

The world’s credit system is based upon eleven 
billion dollars in gold. Yet the United States and 
France hold well over half this supply. The credit 
system of the world is such that countries needing 
gold hypodermics for economic improvement can 
not get them. 

A great parley on the wheat situation was held 
in London during the month of May. Why doesn’t 
wise business leadership call a parley on international 
credit stabilization? The yearly credit loss in this 
country alone is over 200 million dollars greater than 
our entire yearly wheat crop. Politicians work 
themselves up to a white-hot heat over the agricul- 
tural situation and blandly forget to pay any atten- 
tion to our commercial credit situation which in 
one year is a greater burden than.a five year wheat 
surplus. 

Credit is the red thread of this country’s and the 
world’s economic system. If these men who are 
making the dire predictions about the next ten 
years would turn from some of the blind-end streets 
they are following and get on the credit thorough- 
fare, they would become prophets with honor in 
their own country and throughout the world. 

What the world needs is credit statesmanship in 
large doses. When is the president of the United 
States going to call a conference for a thorough and 
far-reaching study of our entire credit structure? 
When will Geneva be the yearly scene of a great 
international credit conference? World-wide de- 
pression is the penalty that is paid for our gigantic, 
inexcusable and shameful credit mistakes. We need 
more profits and fewer prophets! We need credit 
statesmanship! 
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FOoLLow UP 
...by POSTAL TELEGRAPH 





A POSTAL TELEGRAM 
ALWAYS GETS ATTENTION 





Just flash a “book” of Postal Telegrams to your 
slow account list and sit back and watch lagging 
creditors snap into action. 


A Postal Telegram always gets attention... 
never finds its way into the waste basket until it 
is read, studied, analyzed. And, remember, there’s 
only a matter of clock ticks between the time you 
send your message and the time it is received! | 


Postal Telegraph reaches 70,000 points in the 
United States, 8,000 in Canada, and through the 
great International System of which it is a part, 
Postal Telegraph reaches the entire world by the 
perfect coordination of cable, telegraph and 
radio under a single management. 

e * * 


Postal Telegraph is the only American telegraph company that offers a 
world-wide service of coordinated record communications under a single 
management. Through the great International System of which Postal 
Telegraph is a part, it reaches Europe, Asia, The Orient over Commercial 
Cables, Central America, South America and the West Indies over All 
America Cables, and ships at sea via Mackay Radio. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Postal Telegraph | 








Mackay Radio 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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fractured 


and golden filling 


by J. H. TREGOE, 
formerly Executive 
Manager, National 
Association of Credit Men 


Y ramblings in Europe were for 
relaxation and the gathering 
of economic information was 

merely an incident. A credit manager 
usually throws into the bag with his 
personal paraphenalia the eternal ques- 
tion mark and so it was very natural 
for me to exercise the inquisitorial fac- 
ulty before which many a debtor has 
quailed to gather from the people in 
passing what they were enduring and 
thinking about. My observations were 
confined to England, France and Italy, 
three nationalities of differing character- 
istics and expressing in different ways 


their economic troubles. 

England as an exporter of capital 
and goods was greatly depressed. Her 
industries were registering far below 
normal and the clouds were showing no 
tendency to lift. Her spinning indus- 
tries were keenly affected. Her mining 
and steel production were lagging far 
behind the point of profit and safety, 
and her railroads were in critical shape. 
The backwash of these depressed indus- 
tries was a large unemployment list; 
and meandering through the east side 
of London, through Lancashire and 
Wales, I saw knots of unemployed peo- 
ple who, strange to say, did not appear 
to be in an irritated condition. The 
national debt in England is the largest 
per capita of all the nations of the world 
and the taxation, mostly of a direct 
character, imposed by this heavy debt 
takes from individual and corporate in- 





come a proportion that our people would 
hardly endure. The lower production 
costs in Japan and the civil disobedience 
movement in India have made the spin- 
ners mighty unhappy and their industry 
unprofitable. Competition has also af- 
fected the over-seas movement of other 
major English goods, and to get order 
out of this situation and restore a sound 
economic equilibrium is a task of great 
challenge to political and industrial 
leadership. 

The unemployment relief, known 
popularly as the dole, is far more sym- 
pathetic than scientific and my impres- 
sion was that England’s economic con- 
dition and morale had been deeply hurt 
by this system which has not, on the 
whole, been judiciously applied. The 
Labor Party in present control of the 
English government depends on the 
sufferance of Lloyd George’s little rump 
of Liberals. One can fancy that the 
spirits of Disraeli and Gladstone are 
weeping over the rudderless manner in 

(Continued on page 36) 
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S we peer over the general busi- 
ness developments in recent 
weeks the most encouraging 


and the most outstanding of the devel- 
opments is the evidence that a substan- 
tial reduction of inventories has been 
accomplished. This matter of inven- 
tory reduction was not present to a 
great degree last year despite curtail- 
ment of production in many industries, 
for little progress was made in adjust- 
ing production to consumption demands 
until the middle of the winter. That 
factor of inventory reduction is about 
the most hopeful sign on the business 
horizon, for it means that consumers 
will soon be forced to buy; and buying, 
they will stimulate production to some 
extent all along the line. 

It is interesting to note that sales and 
profits for 1930 exceeded the results in 
1921, a year of similar depression. This, 
of course, is not true of every branch 
of industry but is the summary of a 
survey of large representative corpora- 
tions in twenty industries. What ef- 
fect these findings may have on current 
agitation for wage reductions will be in- 
teresting to note. Wages, it must be 
admitted, are being scaled down here 
and there by various devices: firing and 
rehiring at a lower rate; shortening of 
hours; lessening of the number of work- 
ing days, periodical lay-offs. 

Here follow some other evidences of 
the month’s trend in business: 

AUTO PRODUCTION: The usual peak 
of auto demand normally occurs in 
April, but May reports saw no indica- 
tion of sales declines and a record motor 
output for 1931 in May was predicted 
all along the line. Detroit expects a 
better than normal demand for motor 
cars for some months to come. Produc- 
tion now is about 70 per cent. of nor- 
mal. 


left: deflation of the 1926 to 1929 inflation 
- » prepared by Shields & Company, N. Y. 
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It is said that of this continued de- 
mand for automobiles, a vast majority 
is for replacement, although a goodly 
number of cars are new sales, i. ¢., to 
first owners. Efforts of statisticians 
have placed the total necessary for re- 
placements this year at 2,500,000, this 
figure being based on the usual seven 
year life-span of the average automo- 
bile. However, the reports emanating 
from Detroit would indicate that 2,- 
000,000 replacements this year, because 
of stringent economic conditions, will 
be both a high amount and a pleasing 
one. 

Full figures are available for the 
month of April, these figures being es- 
timates by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. According to 
this organization the April automobile 
and truck output amounted to 348,909 
units. This total was 21 per cent. above 
that of March, 1931, and over 25 per 
cent. below that of the corresponding 
month in 1930. April’s gain over 
March this year, was the largest for 
any similar interval since 1922. That 
year April figures were 26 per cent. 
greater than in March of that year. For 
the past ten years April advances have 
averaged about 10 per cent. over March, 
annually. 

Ford and Chevrolet, of course, are 
producing and shipping more cars than 
any of the rest of the automobile pro- 
ducers. May estimates reveal over 
125,000 Fords produced, and Chevro- 
lets close behind with 110,000. It is be- 
lieved that Ford demands have slowed 
up just a bit because of rumors thor- 
oughly circulated, and as thoroughly 
denied by the Ford Company, that a 
change is in prospect as regards Fords. 


BANK CLEARINGS: Bradstreet’s re- 
ports concerning bank clearings show 


below: 67 years of business cycles ... by 
Col. Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland Trust Co. 
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PROSPERITY 


that this business index rose for the 
week ending Thursday, May 21, by 7.9 
per cent. over the previous week. The 
aggregate for the week was $9,045,955,- 
000. as against $8,380,190,000. the 
week before and $10,237,326,000. in 
the same week in 1930. 

During the week of the 21st, bank 
clearings show a gain over the previous 
week and the decrease from a year ago 
dropped below that in any week since 
the first week of January, this owing to 
enlargement in the New York City to- 
tal. The cities outside of New York 
register a decrease of 19.2 per cent. 
from a year ago, but New York totals 
decreased only 7.4 per cent. the smallest 
of any week this year. The only gain 
reported in bank clearings was at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, with 4.5 per cent. 

Some other cities showing decreases 
were Chicago with 13.7 per cent., Phila- 
delphia 21.9 per cent., Boston 8.7 per 
cent., San Francisco 13.7 per cent., 
Pittsburgh 32.2 per cent., Detroit 38.7 
per cent., Cleveland 21.6 per cent., Kan- 
sas City 30.6 per cent., St. Louis 25.6 
per cent., Baltimore 11.8 per cent., Min- 
neapolis 20.6 per cent., Cincinnati 8.1 
per cent., Louisville 45.5 per cent., 
Seattle 22.3 per cent., Portland, Ore- 
gon 3.6 per cent., Denver 18.2 per cent., 
and Atlanta, Georgia 14.1 per cent. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION: Liberal 
appropriations by Congress have speeded 
present construction projects involving 
the government and a tabulation in the 
middle of May showed a total expendi- 
ture of $429,604,364., the largest 
amount at any single time in the history 
of the United States. This is on top 
of construction of 51 Federal buildings 
at the cost of $23,516,816. during the 
last two years. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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byRICHARD WHITNEY, 
President of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


ANY persons still seem to 
think of the Stock Exchange 
as an institution apart and 


isolated from other business organiza- 
tions. The stock market is apparently 
considered a sort of magician’s box 
which at one moment is capable of pro- 
ducing large financial profits apropos 
of nothing in particular, and which the 
next moment can for no good reason 
cause unreasonable security panics. 
Nothing actually could be further from 
the truth. The Stock Exchange has 
evolved slowly for over a century, to 
meet the needs of the entire American 
business community. It is woven close- 
ly and completely into the national 
fabric of our whole society. Just as it 
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performs important though often indi- 
rect services for all kinds of individuals 
and all sorts of business enterprise, so 
also it is profoundly affected itself by 
the events and the tendencies which 
arise almost anywhere through Ameri- 
can life. There is a very intimate con- 
tact between the Stock Exchange and 
the rest of American business. 

One of the remarkable changes which 
has occurred in this country during the 
past generation, is the vast extent to 
which American business enterprise has 
been organized in the form of stock 
corporations. More rapidly than in any 
country in the world, the business ac- 
tivities formerly conducted by indi- 
viduals or by partnerships have in the 
United States been reorganized as stock 
corporations. The small companies of 
yesterday have tended to evolve through 
growth or consolidation into the gigan- 
tic business corporations of our own 
time. As I see it, this has been an in- 
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the gain 









once on the board, stocks 
become dangerous toys for 
the uninformed but 


initial 


flotations remain the chief 
source of permanent invest- 
ment essential to industry 


evitable result of the great and rapidly 
increasing population of this country, 
its vast continental area, its unequalled 
wealth and economic opportunities, and 
the dynamic business energy of its in- 
habitants. 

One obvious and yet extremely im- 
portant result of this development of 
the American stock corporation has 
been the creation and distribution 
among the people of this country, of a 
truly colossal amount of corporate se- 
curities. Just how many stocks and 
bonds of corporations are outstanding in 
the United States today no one can 
state with even approximate accuracy. 
The shares listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange alone, valued at mar- 
ket prices which many may consider 
greatly depressed, amount to about 
$50,000,000,000. Listed bonds represent 
almost another $50,000,000,000. If 
one were to add to this huge amount all 
the other securities outstanding in 
America, even these figures would of 
course be vastly increased. Securities 
therefore have become one of the most 
familiar forms of property in the coun- 
try. 

Along with this vast expansion in 
outstanding securities has occurred an 
equally remarkable increase in the 
American security investing public, for 
only the entire people of the country 
have sufficient funds to finance the 
gigantic industries made necessary by 
modern methods of production and dis- 
tribution. The total number of people 
in this country who hold securities is 
of course unknown, but everyone agrees 
that it must be very large indeed. The 
expert economists of the President’s 
Employment Committee, have  esti- 
mated there were 17,000,000 security 

(Continued on page 41) 
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by PAUL HAASE 
of the staff of Credit and 


Financial Management 


OU have probably heard the ques- 
tion, “How far can a dog run 
into the woods?”, and its answer, 

“Halfway, after that he is running 


Not so with the Portland Cement in- 
dustry in this country. It has been 
heading straight into the Economic For- 
est for some time but does not seem 
to be able to reach that seemingly il- 
lusive half-way mark. The men in 
control seem to be unable to get their 
bearings,—a price war of considerable 
proportions, among other things, being 
now in progress,—and it appears as 
though the leaders of the industry can- 
not see the forest for the trees. Until 
they do, there cannot be too much hope 
that the present situation will be recti- 
fied. 

One commentator, whose name is 
withheld advisedly, has epitomized the 
cement industry’s unfortunate attitude 
in masterly fashion. 

“Here is a group of men, business 
leaders, mind you, who are scrapping 
and bickering over their inter-depen- 
dent interests like a bunch of nine-year 
old school boys over a bag of jelly- 
beans. There is no sense or logic in the 
present situation in cement. I spoke 
to a man connected with the industry 
in a high post and I gathered from his 
remarks that right now the big, and 
even the small manufacturers, are view- 
ing their businesses not with the idea 
in mind of making profit but with the 
attitude, how much can we afford to 
lose? Manufacturers seem to be look- 
ing at the present stringent conditions 
in the industry from this angle: things 
are bad, admittedly, but if we shut up 
shop altogether we will lose more than 
we are losing now, operating at about 
three-fifths of capacity and selling at a 
price far below reason.” 


plant equipment used in making cement, 
reading dawn: raw tube mill... side 
view of 10-11’ 3” x 175’ kiln... kiln 
feeder tank showing mechanical agitator 
. . . American disk filter . .. filter cake 
discharging into kiln fed pipe . . . storage 


the overload 


Just what is wrong with the indus. 
try? To answer this question is not 
an easy task. Over-expansion and con. 
sequent overproduction, price Cutting, 
direct selling, foreign competition—al| 
these have been ascribed as reasons. Re. 
gardless of which is the correct reason, 
one fact stands out, the cement indus- 
try is one of the Nation’s important 
basic businesses and last year it closed 
a very poor period. With agricultural 
needs, construction demands, public 
works and requirements for new high- 
way projects, one would think that an 
industry like the cement industry should 
be somewhat more stable than it is. Let 
us analyze the factors which are caus- 
ing the present troubles of the cement 
industry. 

For the first one we will take over- 
expansion and consequent over-produc- 
tion. For the year 1930, according to 
production and capacity figures of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, a new high 
record of more than 100 million bar- 
rels’ idle capacity was set by the Port- 
land cement industry in the United 
States. Many plants throughout the 
country in previous years had reported 
weeks of idleness or partial idleness but 
last year, the government reports show, 
the 165 plants in operation produced 
61.5 per cent. of the approximately 260 
million barrels of cement that they were 
equipped to produce had the market 
been favorable. The 1930 production 
figure of 160,905,000 barrels is a drop 
of 9,293,000 barrels from 1929 pro- 
duction. 

The year 1928 saw the cement indus- 
try in its biggest year when production 
reached 176,300,000 barrels. Even in 
that year, however, there was a surplus 
of 67,400,000 barrels’ capacity, or near- 
ly 30 per cent. of total capacity. Since 
1923, 97 million barrels of new capa- 
city have been added while production 
has been gaining but 39 million bar- 
rels. The reason for this difference of 
58 million barrels between capacity 
added in the last few years and cement 
production gains in that time, is that 
market demands have necessarily held 
production in some check but the 
ambitions of the manufacturers have 
virtually run away in the matter of 
adding plants and machinery. The mad 
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g an inquiry into causes 
is a first step toward a cure 
gs all industry may profit 
from the lessons learned 
in each separate field 


cement affords a concrete 
example of the extent to 
which, in all industry, 
construction of capacity 


has exceeded chance of sale 


solid line: ca- 
pacity, dotted 
line: production 


CEMENT PRODUCTION 
vs. CAPACITY 
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note divergence of the lines even 
before the break following 1928 


way in which the industry has devel- 
oped production facilities can be seen 
from these figures. In 1923 there was 
unused Capacity of 15 per cent., or 24 
million barrels, of the total production, 
while in 1930 there was unused capacity 
of almost 40 per cent. of the total, a 
matter of 101 million barrels. 

Those statistics in the past few para- 
graphs are worth mature consideration 
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not only by the cement men who are 
directly concerned but by every busi- 
ness man, for they show what, as our 
commentator terms it, “foolhardy com- 
petition and unrestricted ambition” can 
lead to. 

Now let us look at the price cutting 
angle. Accompanying the marked in- 
crease in capacity there has been a 
steady decline in prices and the present 
average factory price for all plants in 
the country is the lowest in many years. 
From January 1 to May 1, a period of 





four months during this year, there 
were five slashes in the price of cement. 
At the end of April the current quota- 
tion in New York City of $1.69 a bar- 
rel for cement in paper containers, less 
all discounts, represented the culmina- 
tion of this price war. Covering the 
territory east of the Rockies this fight 
has brought prices to the lowest point 
in fifteen years, 25 cents having been 
clipped in these four months from the 
January 1 standard. Companies east 
of the Rockies, where more than 75 per 
cent. of the country’s cement is con- 
(Continued on page 44) 









































the 


nature of the inter- 
market cooperative 
group control report, 


intelligently 


offers somewhat the 
same opportunity for 
unobstructed observa- 
tion that is afforded by 
the proverbial globe 


by E. B. ODENKIRK, 
Medusa Portland 


Cement Company 


by severe competition, declining 

prices and sales volume and a general 
need for liquidation, much thought and 
discussion is being given to the import- 
ant question of group credit control 
as a solution to these problems. 

We have just passed through a seri- 
ous condition of highly speculative and 
pyramided credit. Many substantial 
failures during 1930 were due solely to 
cheap credit. The increase in the na- 
tional bad debt loss can be attributed in 
great part to the general disregard for 
sound credit practices. 

Sound and healthy credit administra- 
tion is dependent upon adequate, thor- 
ough, up-to-the-minute information 
about the standing of concerns seeking 
credit. This has always been axiomatic 
in credit administration and still holds 
good. The methods and not the basic 
principles of credit administration have 
broken down. Group Credit Control 
seeks to substitute for the old hit-or- 
miss, inadequate methods of gathering 
credit information an integrated and ef- 
ficient system. 


l: this day of overtaxed credit, caused 
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applicant 
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The individual credit executive work- 
ing alone cannot possibly collect all the 
information he needs to enable him to 
extend credit wisely. In order to get a 
complete and integral picture of a con- 
cern, he must know the experience of 
all creditors who have sold this concern. 
This information must be continually 
revised and brought up to date. Is any 
individual credit executive equal to this 
job? 

Group control has in some instances 
been organized by small groups of con- 
cerns, but their attempts have been un- 
successful, simply because their sources 
of information have been so limited. 
The information gathered describes only 
partially the buyer’s habits and paying 
ability. Thorough Group control can 
be effective only when the maximum of 
concerns selling certain buyers are com- 


bined in a group. The individual group - 


must also be part of a national clear- 
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among sellers who belong to a Credit 
Group, the credit standing of the 
enjoys 
the gold fish in 


privacy 
globe 


no more 
the 


ance system so that information may be 
picked up from other groups and co- 
ordinated into a clear and concise pic- 
ture of any individual buyer’s ability to 
meet his commitments. 


Here is the recent statement of a na- 
tional authority on Credit Control: 
“The Credit Group is rapidly taking 
greater vision; it is not just a movement 
‘within the law’. It has for its purpose 
such credit control as will eliminate the 
waste of bed debt losses; an extension 
of business rehabilitation within its field 
of interest, and the accumulation of 
such data as will permit more intelli- 
gent methods of doing business.” 

Through the Credit Group Depart- 
ment of the National Association of 
Credit Men, a very progressive program 
is being fostered in group activities. 
The trend is toward Group Control and 
several of such groups have taken form 
and a very substantial interest is being 
shown in the whole movement. The 
Building Material, Ceramic, Sporting 
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Goods, Food, Candy, and Paint and Oil 
industries are now benefiting by asso- 
ciation or membership in such Group 
Control. Group Credit Control works 
simply enough but certainly very effec- 
tively. 

The Building Material Group offers an 
example of efficiently organized and ef- 
fective Group Credit Control. At the 
present time, approximately 95 per cent. 
of the cement manufacturers east of 
the Rocky Mountains are members, as- 
sociated with other allied lines, and are 
deriving from association in this credit 
group excellent results in the reduction 
of bad debt losses. The formation of 
the group has also brought about closer 
association of credit executives in the 
cement industry and allied lines and has 
developed a feeling of mutual confidence 
in the members. The advantages in the 
association of credit executives in any 
industry cannot be too strongly stressed, 
particularly in view of the very bene- 
ficial experience of the members of the 
Building Material Credit Group. 

Sectional meetings of the group are 
held at convenient intervals at which 
problems of mutual interest are dis- 
discussed. Operations are conducted on 
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the theory that a buyer’s financial struc- 
ture can best be determined by his abil- 
ity to meet his commitments strictly in 
accordance with terms agreed upon at 
the time of purchase. 

Manufacturers are grouped according 
to the specific type of accounts in which 
they are interested. By means of a 
monthly report of each member’s “Ac- 
counts Receivable”, an automatic pic- 
ture is taken of each group’s experience 
at the end of each specific month. It 
reveals to the group members the cur- 
rent month paying habits of the buyers 
these particular group members are 
vitally interested in. The information 
gathered is made available in reports is- 
sued monthly to members. In order to 
keep this credit data up to the minute, 
“flashes”, indicating sudden changes in 
a buyer’s financial structure, are signaled 
to members. The “flashes” are supplied 
by the Central Group office and come 
from members and other sources. This 
mass of valuable, vital information 
would certainly not be available to a 
credit grantor operating as an_ indi- 
vidual. 

No individual firm can be a member 
of each credit group, but each member 
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control 


firm has access to all information gath- 
ered by the various groups. All credit 
group information is referred to the 
Inter-Market Credit Clearance Office of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
which carries in its files reference cards 
on approximately two million American 
concerns. The Inter-Market Credit 
Clearance Office consolidates the infor- 
mation it receives from the various 
member groups and makes available a 
complete picture of the paying ability 
of any specific business concern. 

The Business Service activities of the 
National Association of Credit Men will 
also be furthered by an organized and 
integrated system of group credit com 
trol, which will act as a detector of 
weak concerns and refer them to the 
attention of the various Business Ser- 
vice departments of the Association. 

Group Credit Control will do away 
with cheap credit and emphasize in the 
mind of the buyer the thought that his 
credit standing is sacred. Cheap credit 
will not accomplish this. Group credit 
is more of a necessity than ever before 
and there is still much work to be done 
in incorporating related groups so that 
eventually the Inter-Market Credit 
Clearance System will be made up of 
inter-locking groups representing every 
industry in the country. Through this 
overlapping of interested groups, the 
Inter-Market Credit Clearance System 
will form a nearly perfect circle of in- 
terested buyers and sellers with the re- 
sult that a complete picture of any buy- 
er’s paying habits will be available. 

Here is an illustration of the wonder- 
ful possibilities of Group Credit Con- 
trol. A manufacturer has an account 
which has aroused his suspicions. He ap- 
plies to his credit group for informa- 
tion. Through the interlocking of 
groups, the report on this particular ac- 
count is broadcast to all concerns inter- 
ested, even though they may not be 
members of the same group as the mer- 
chant making the original inquiry. A 
manufacturer who has been selling the 
account in question but who has not 

(Continued on page 46) 
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HE Public Accounting profession 

undoubtedly contains a large body 

of able men, thoroughly capable 
not only of compiling, reviewing and 
elucidating financial records but of giv- 
ing valuable advice regarding the finan- 
cing, manufacturing and other mana- 
gerial problems which confront their 
clients. 

Complaint is, however, constantly 
voiced by bankers and credit men that 
the balance sheets and earnings state- 
ments submitted to them by corpora- 
tions, and which are certified by pro- 
fessional auditors, are altogether too 
condensed as to figures to make them 
intelligible and that the auditors’ cer- 
tificates frequently contain qualifica- 
tions and reservations, the significance 
of which is not apparent without very 
careful reading and which when under- 
stood largely destroy the credit value of 
the statements submitted. The sugges- 
tion is not made that the certified state- 
ments are inaccurate or deliberately mis- 
leading, but simply that they are not 
sufficiently informative. 

Corporation executives are also heard 
to complain that they do not get as 
much constructive counsel and advice 
from their professional auditors as 
should be the case. 

The causes and remedy for this state 
of affairs are not hard to determine. 
The old Scotch proverb to the effect 
that “The man that pays the piper calls 
the tune” has a significant application 
to this situation. It is obvious that 
whoever undertakes to pay for the ser- 
vices of an auditor will expect to de- 
termine the nature and scope of the 
examination to be made by the auditor. 

A reputable firm of professional ac- 
countants will not, of course, out of 
deference to their client, deliberately 
present false financial statements or sup- 
press essential facts in their report or 
certificate, but if their client insists on 
definitely limiting the scope of the 
audit, whether from motives of econ- 
omy or otherwise, the accountants nat- 
urally feel that their duty, both to the 
client and all others, is fully discharged 
if they faithfully perform the work 
agreed upon and in their report or cer- 





tificate state clearly the degree of re- 
sponsibility assumed by them for the 
correctness of the figures presented. 

The presence of qualifications in an 
auditor’s certificate, far from subject- 
ing him to adverse criticism, should be 
regarded as an indication of his com- 
petency and of a very proper desire on 
his part to draw the attention of the 
reader to the fact that in some par- 
ticulars the scope of his audit was lim- 
ited. Obviously such limitations, 
where mentioned, must have been im- 
posed by the client, and the reader must 
use his own judgment as to why the 
auditor was not permitted to carry his 
investigations to a point where com- 
plete verification by him would have 
been warranted. 

Condensed financial statements which 
are altogether suitable for presentation 
to stockholders’ meetings or for inser- 
tion in credit rating publications nat- 
urally require considerable amplification 
and explanation before loans or credit 
in substantial amount can be negotiated 
on the strength of them. As a matter 
of fact, short certified statements are 
rarely issued by public accountants 
without the simultaneous issuance by 
them of a more or less detailed report, 
which is of course available for the 
scrutiny of vitally interested bankers 
and credit men. 

That these reports are not always as 
illuminating as might be desired is 
largely due to restrictions imposed upon 
the scope of the auditors’ examination 
by the officers of the corporation con- 
cerned, but blame cannot be entirely 
escaped by the auditors themselves. The 
comptrollers of many of the very large 
corporations which possess elaborately 
organized accounting, cost finding and 
statistical departments are accustomed 
to prepare voluminous reports for the 
use of the corporation executives, and 
in such cases an extremely short formal 
report on the part of the auditors is all 
that is generally desired or necessary, in 
view of the fact that the comptroller’s 
report can be made available for the use 
of interested bankers and creditors and 
is satisfactory to them except under 
unusual conditions. 
medium and small sized corporations 
and partnerships, however, with annual 
sales of less than a million dollars, the 
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auditor fails in his duty if he does not 
endeavor to induce his client to permit 
him to expand his usefulness by pre. 
senting accounts, comments and statis. 
tics more extensive and informative 
than would be necessary in regard to 
the larger corporations referred to, and 
to make the client realize that by so do- 
ing he is serving the client’s best inter- 
ests. 

It should be evident to any intelli- 
gent executive that in these days of 
keen competition and rapidly changing 
conditions, loans and credits are no 
longer, when extended, predicated solely 
upon a presentation of statements show- 
ing the assets and liabilities as of a re- 
cent date and the earnings for the last 
preceding fiscal year. Earnings over a 
period of past years, prospects of profit- 
able future operation, efficiency of man- 
agement, competition to be encountered, 
adequacy of financing and budgetary 
plans all call for consideration, and un- 
less favorable facts and figures relating 
thereto are convincingly presented, the 
desired credits will not be granted. The 
auditors’ report is the logical medium 
for the assembly of such information. 

The usefulness of the auditor can be 
enormously enhanced if he is taken into 
the full confidence of his client and in- 
vited to make all the constructive com- 
ments and criticisms possible besides 


by H. BENINGTON 
Scovell, Wellington and Company 


complaint is that the 
average auditor’s report, 
like the diamond in the 
rough, needs _ breaking 
down into many angles 
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simply verifying the accuracy of the 
financial records. If however a cor- 
poration adopts the policy of limiting 
the amount which it is willing to pay 
for auditing services to the lowest pos- 
sible sum which will produce a report 
that will “get by” with its bankers, the 
report will naturally contain very little 
in the way of constructive suggestions. 
If given the opportunity to do so, pro- 
fessional auditors will not only compile 
reports containing the comment and 
comparative and statistical information 
necessary to an intelligent viewpoint on 
the part of bankers and credit men, but 
will give valuable advice on all of the 
following matters, most of which will 
naturally come under their observation 
in the course of the audit, but in regard 
to others of which special investigation 
by them might be necessary: 
. Bookkeeping System—Is it up to 
date? What additional mechanical de- 
vices are desirable and economical? Is 
the classification of income and ex- 
penses in use logical and designed to 
convey the maximum of useful infor- 
mation to executives, or is a lot of time- 
wasting analysis work constantly hav- 
ing to be done in order to furnish de- 
sired information? Does the system 
embody an internal audit of all transac- 
tions sufficiently effective to insure that 
defalcations and irregularities will either 
not occur or will come to light within 
a very short time after their happen- 
ing? Does the system provide for the 
preparation of reliable monthly or other 
periodical earnings, statements, etc., 
etc.? 
Taxes, Insurance, etc.—During the 
past decade great savings have resulted 
to corporations through consultation 


to be of value in building 
up business, the financial 
picture must, like the 
diamond,be broken down 
into facets and studied 
from every possible angle 


to determine true worth 








with their auditors on tax matters. Un- 
fortunately, however, in many instances 
the auditor’s advice has been sought too 
late, and savings that might unques- 
tionably have been effected have been 
precluded by the operation of the sta- 
tute of limitations or for other causes. 


Cost System — All manufacturing 
corporations compile cost data of some 
sort regarding their products, but pro- 
fessional guidance in regard thereto is 


exceedingly valuable. The professional 
auditor, by reason of his broad experi- 
ence with manufacturing conditions in 
a large variety of plants, is eminently 
fitted to determine just what basis of 
cost finding is best fitted to a particu- 
lar corporation. The whole theory of 
cost finding has undergone a radical 
change of late years and corporations 
which are operating on an old fashioned 
“shop order” cost system find them- 
selves under a serious handicap, con- 
fronted as they are with a period of low 
volume of production and intensive 
price competition. The value of meas- 
uring actual costs with predetermined 
engineering estimates (generally termed 
“Standards”) is now fully realized. 
These Standards, so far as the finished 
product is concerned, can be used as 
a basis for quoting prices and, when 
scientifically built up operation by op- 
eration, are equally useful in currently 
gauging the efficiency of individuals and 
departments. 

Workmen’s and Salesmen’s Compen- 
sation—W age incentive plans of various 
kinds whereby especial competency and 
industry are recognized and made 
profitable both to the worker and his 
employer have met with general accep- 
tance by manufacturers of late years 
and have been the means of averting 
strikes and promoting a spirit of emula- 
tion and contentment among the work- 
ers. Several of the larger firms of pub- 
lic accountants employ as members of 
their permanent organizations experi- 
enced industrial engineers who have 
made a special study of workmen’s com- 
pensation and are eminently fitted to 
advise on this subject. The develop- 
ment of plans for the scientific com- 
pensation of salesmen is also receiving 
considerable attention at the present 
time by industrial engineers. 

Production Planning—The proper co- 
ordination of all departments of a 
manufacturing business is essential to 
the end that promised delivery dates 
will be achieved, that the products in 
course of manufacture will flow 
through the various departments in such 
a way as to avoid undue congestion or 
idleness in any, or the accumulation of 
unbalanced stocks of parts or finished 
products. This can be accomplished 

(Continued on page 46) 


eternal 
vigilance 


by RUSSELL O. DEUPREE 
Procter and Gamble Distributing Co. 


began business almost a century 

ago in a very small way. The 
partnership formed in 1837 by two 
sturdy pioneers, Wm. Procter and 
James Gamble, with a total capital of 
$7,000 has grown to a world-wide busi- 
ness of many millions a year. Last 
year’s sales were $203,365,610 of which 
over 95 per cent. was on a credit basis. 
The business that started with the man- 
ufacture of tallow candles and laundry 
soap has grown steadily in volume and 
in variety of commodities manufac- 
tured, until The Procter & Gamble 
Company is today the largest manu- 
facturer of soap and vegetable oil prod- 
ucts in the United States. The recent 
acquisition of a controlling interest in 
the firm of Thos. Hedley & Sons, the 
largest independent soap manufactur- 
ers in the British Isles, gives the com- 
pany an international scope. 

The principal business of The Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company is that of mak- 
ing soap, of which “Ivory” is probably 
the best known brand. Other nation- 


T: Procter & Gamble Company 


IVORY 
Financial 


SOAP by 
Management 


carved in 
Credit and 


The Minute Man,” 
CLARE DUER for 


“if there is such a thing as a formula for low 
loss figures and good outstandings with restrict- 
ed good sales..it is eternal vigilance coupled 
with anormal supply of good sense andcourage 
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ally known brands are “Camay”, a toi- 
let soap, “P&G The White Naphtha”, 
a laundry soap, and “‘Chipso”, a soap in 
flaked form for washing clothes and 
dishes. Manufacturing plants are lo- 
cated at the following points: Cincin- 
nati, New York City, Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los An- 
geles, Dallas, Texas, Macon, Ga. and 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Thirteen cottonseed crushing mills 
are maintained throughout the cotton 
section of the South for the production 
of cottonseed oil used in the manufac- 
ture of cooking oil and cooking fats used 
for frying, cake and bread making, etc. 
Cooking oil and cooking fats comprise 
a large part of our business, the best 
known of these brands being “Crisco”. 
From the cottonseed pulp there is man- 
ufactured a high grade cattle feed, 
paper pulp, rayon fibre pulp, and fer- 
tilizer. 

Our products are sold and distributed 
through district or branch offices lo- 
cated throughout the country from 
Boston to San Francisco, (also in To- 
ronto, Canada), which do their own 
shipping and billing, extend credit and 
make collections. Warehouse stocks 
are maintained in each district office 
city, and at a sufficient number of other 
points to insure good service. An ap- 
proved credit card system is maintained 
at each warehouse to enable our cus- 
tomers to obtain immediate delivery 
from warehouses when it is necessary. 

Each district office force is directly 
under an Office Manager to whom the 
Credit Manager is responsible and with 
whom he naturally confers on impor- 
tant matters of credit and collections. 


The Office Manager, in turn, reports to 
the District Manager who is responsi- 
ble for the proper conduct of the Com- 
pany’s affairs in that district. A Gen- 
eral Office Department located in the 
Company’s executive offices in Cincin- 
nati and known as the District Office 
Service Department, of which the Gen- 
eral Credit Department is a division, 
supervises the extension of credit, of- 
fice work, service, costs, etc., and pre- 
scribes such changes of office method 
as may seem desirable from time to 
time. This is done very largely through 
uniform Office Instructions in each 
district office. It will interest some to 
know that the manager of this Service 
Department reports to the General 
Sales Manager. This is an unusual re- 
jation but it works out satisfactorily 
in our Company. The credit policy is 
liberal and losses are no more than those 
experienced by other concerns selling 
similar trade. The General Sales Man- 
ager is the first to ask “why?” when 
credit losses increase. 

There are some 250,000 merchants to 
whom we sell soap and Crisco, and 
these retail and wholesale grocers and 
their customers are the foundation of 
our business. There are also 37,000 ac- 
counts including laundries, bakeries, 
hotels, institutions, railroads, steamship 
lines, office buildings, etc. that make 
our business different and complex and 
add a touch of human interest to the 
manufacture and distribution of our 
products. 

We are concerned directly in keeping 
the nation clean, and indirectly in the 
preparation of food, as cooking fat has 
always played an important part in 


ship from the Orient from which copra has been unloaded at the Baltimore plant 
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cooking. Salad oils and confectioners’ 
butter are also factors in our edible 
products business. We are also con- 


cerned, but in a way so remote that the 
connection seems fantastic, with the 
manufacture of silk stockings, fine pa- 
per, dynamite, soft drinks, antitoxin, 
and artificial flowers. Our products are 
used in the manufacture of many sur- 
prising things. 


This, of course, means credit exten- 
sion in varying amounts ranging from 
many thousands of dollars down to very 
small amounts, and the collection prob- 
lems that go hand in hand with credit 
extension. The word “problems” is 
used because almost every class of busi- 
ness presents a different proposition 
from the standpoint of both credits and 
collections. 


The salesman plays a very important 
part in opening accounts and in collec- 
tions. Our experience has been that a 
very large percentage of small accounts 
can be opened on the salesman’s recom- 
mendation and kept in line by him. 
This applies particularly to retail gro- 
cer accounts, bakeries, laundries, etc., 
very few of which carry much of a 
rating by the mercantile agencies. The 
salesman must furnish his recommenda- 
tion for credit on each new account, 
be it large or small. This is consid- 
ered sufficient recommendation for 
shipping the first order to a large ma- 
jority of new accounts. Naturally a 
further investigation is made of ac- 
counts that are expected to buy in 
quantities. 

The large mercantile agencies—Brad- 
street and Dun, mercantile and bank 
references, and interchange reports from 
the bureaus operated by the National 
Association of Credit Men, are the 
sources most used in making credit in- 
vestigations. We do not hesitate to re- 
quest statements direct from customers 
who buy in quantities, and who do not 
furnish figures to the agencies. Per- 
sonal and character reports are obtained 
when that information seems desirable 
on large accounts. 

A definite credit line is placed on each 
account when it is opened or as soon 
as the credit investigation is completed, 
for the guidance of those checking cred- 
its. When a larger line is required the 
account is referred to the Credit Mana- 
ger if the amount is large .enough, or 
to an assistant if it is within the lat- 
ter’s authority. The establishing of 
credit lines is within the authority of 
the District Office Management up to 
a fixed amount, beyond which the ac- 
count is referred with a well consid- 
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NOTICE 


HM We take this method to an- 
nounce to the public that we are 
forced to operate on a cash basis, 
if we hope to continue in business, 
meet the competition of cash 
stores, and sell merchandise at the 
low prices our patrons demand. 


@ Can we expect a store to ex- . 


tend credit, absorb the expense 
of bookkeeping, collections and 
bad accounts, and still compete 
with stores which eliminate these 
losses ? Itis said by good author- 
& ity that it costs 15 per cent more 
to operate a credit than a cash 
business. 


H Many of our good cash cus- 
tomers have objected to helping 
pay the losses of bad accounts, 
and they can't be blamed. How- 
ever much: we would like to ex- 
tend credit to our prompt paying 
customers and friends, the only 
way to do a cash business is to 
do it 100 per cent. We hope 
no one will ask us to make 
exceptions. 


@ We hope you will have the 
same good will and friendly at- 
titude toward us as toward other 
_ cash stores. 


consuming 









= ‘‘time-payments’ minus time equals “payments ......and 


payments mean turnover.....and turnover should mean mul- 
tiplied profits 
= will teaching consumers to borrow to pay, like the 
merchants from whom they buy, complete the bridge back 
to prosperity ? 


~ 


an advertisement by a hardware dealer 


by L. C. HARBISON 


SURPRISINGLY large num- 
A ber of retail dealers are two- 

job men. They are retail 
dealers in whatever line they may have 
chosen, but in addition, they often act 
as bankers to a large number of their 
customers. Since few of them have 
ever had adequate training in banking, 
it is on this account that we hear of so 
many casualties among them. These 
casualties are due not so much to in- 
ability of customers to pay at all, as to 
the extreme slowness with which they 
discharge their debts. This leads to 
a greater investment in items ware- 
housed with customers than in general 
inventory, since all the regular retail- 
ing costs have already entered into the 
price of goods sold but not collected 
for. 

But what is the retail dealer to do 
about it? If he is an independent, ‘one 
of his big drawing cards for his custom- 
ers is the knowledge that he will see 
them fed, clothed and otherwise cared 
for through thick and thin. To be 
sure, if he could only drop banking as 
a side line, he would in most cases be 
in a position to install improvements 
and attractions in his main business. 
These would prove similarly effective 
as drawing cards, and not nearly so apt 
to push him over the brink of failure. 

Most retail dealers realize that this 
is true. They lament the fact that so 
much of their capital must be tied up 
in slow accounts leaving so little for 
actual mercantile transactions. They 
ponder over profits that might have 


been, had they been able to get a quick ~ 


turnover on their stock. 
What is the independent merchant 
to do? He must have customers; he is 


not often in a position to compete with 
the cash-and-carry stores on their own 
terms; his customers may already be 
buying all they can get to advantage 
at the cash stores; they are depending 
on him to supply them with goods of a 
class not commonly handled on the 
mass sales plan. 

He knows, perhaps, that it would be 
only logical for him to expect of his 
customers what his wholesalers expect 
of him—that they establish a line of 
credit with men whose business it is 
to serve as bankers and use it to clean 
up merchandise bills within a reason- 
able length of time. Like the whole- 
salers, he, too, would be glad to give 
his customers the advantage of a cash 
discount if—and here lies the rub— 
they, like him, could establish credit 
with men whose business is to take care 
of the financial needs of consumers. 

But, so far as he knows, that cannot 
be done. Some few of his customers 
can get accommodation at the ordinary 
commercial banks; a larger number can 
borrow from discount companies and 
those more progressive banks which 
have installed personal loan depart- 
ments. None, however, who have 
neither bankable collateral nor two ac- 
quaintances willing to lend their credit 
through endorsement, can borrow from 
either of these channels. That means 
that three-quarters of his customers, 
while having access to “baby” bonds, 
savings accounts, building and loan 
shares, etc., have only these savings as 
a cushion between ordinary and ex- 
traordinary living expenses. 

Why, then, does he not, through his 
trade associations, persuade somebody 
to go into the business of specializing 
in that three-quarter group of our peo- 
ple who cannot borrow from conven- 
tional banking agencies, and who are 
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consumer 


known to be good risks? Perhaps he 
does not feel the necessity of advocat- 
ing such a change too ardently for the 
very reason that the risks are good. 
After all, however slowly his custom- 
ers may pay, they will pay in time. 
Over ninety-nine per cent. of the 
American people do meet their obli- 
gations, so why bother to act as 
though their slowness in doing so were 
a vital matter? Each merchant hope- 
fully thinks that his case will be the 
happy exception and that slow accounts 
will not force him to the wall. 


It is true that more than ninety-nine 
per cent. of the people in this country 
are financially trustworthy. Why 
should it be impossible for seventy-five 
per cent. of them to borrow money in 
emergency from any except those mer- 
chants who will assume a_banker’s 
risks and obligations in exchange for 
the privilege of selling a bill of goods? 


indebtedness 





Such being the case, are the financial 
people not overlooking an opportunity 
to be of service and, incidentally, to 
tap a rich field of new business? 
Happily, there are in this country 
some twenty-three states which have 
recognized not only the need of these 
people for a source of borrowed funds, 
but also their right as intelligent citi- 
zens to the privilege already freely 
granted to the other one-quarter. 
There is a group of strictly retail 
agencies which not only does not com- 
pete with others for the customer’s dol- 
lar, but which, instead, co-operates with 
merchants in general. This group is in a 
position actually to increase the credit 
retailer’s business anywhere from two 
to twenty,—and in extreme instances 
to forty or fifty,—times the amount 
of business now being done on the cap- 

















ital invested. This is done by giving 
the merchant the full benefit of turn- 
over, through relieving him of the nec- 
essity of carrying large stocks on the 
shelves of his slow-pay customers. 

This group operates under state law 
in half of our states, but is as yet little 
known either to merchants or their 
customers. So large, however, is its 
potential market, and so rapidly is it 
growing, that companies in this group 
have had large increases in their busi- 
ness even in years like 1930. 

We refer to the personal finance 
field, which, under careful state super- 
vision, lends amounts of not more than 
$300 to any family whose members 
have a reasonable expectation of regu- 
lar income. No bankable security or 
even endorsers are asked. Loans are 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Minor Aids to Major 
Profits 

Standard Equipment for 
Clerks 

Standardized Pencils, 
Erasers, etc. 

Portable Typewriters 

Desk Racks 

Letter Trays 

Stapling Devices 

Rubber Stamps and 
Racks 


Correspondence 


Addressing Machines 
Dictating Machines 
Duplicating Equipment 
Envelope Sealers 
Letter Openers 
Permit Machines 
Pre-Cancelled Stamp 
Machines 
Stamp Affixers 
Time Stamps 
Typewriters 


Records — P ro - 
tection 

Insulated Cabinets 

Insulated Files 

Insulated Safes 

Vaults — Portable and 
Permanent 

Records — Mainte- 
nance 

Filing Cabinets 

Filing Systems 

Visible Indexes 

Special Equipment 

Records—Maintenance 


2. The Accounting De- 


partment 
Adding Machines 
Billing Machines 
Bookkeeping Machines 
Calculating Machines 
Check Protectors 
Record Systems 


Planning and Ar- 
rangement 
Partitioning and Lay- 


out 
Types of Desks 
Chairs for Efficiency 
Filing Equipment that 
saves space 


Counters—double duty 
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modern methods of letter writing reduce cor- 
respondence cost and increase resultant return 


fifth of a series of six articles on executive office 
management and administration by H. P. PRESTON 


HE problem of correspondence is 
T the problem of economical letter 
production—in two senses of the 
word. The birth of every letter is in 
the writer’s mind. If that mind is en- 
fogged in obsolete ideas and phrases; if 
a haze of “beg to state”, “yours of the 
10th inst.,” “‘esteemed favor,” swaddles 
the central idea, a concise, concrete let- 
ter will not emerge. Much valuable ex- 
ecutive time and huge quantities of sec- 
retarial and stenographic time are 
wasted every business day on phrases as 
dull as last week’s razor blade—and 
about as effective in conveying ideas as 
the blade is on a tough beard. 
Executive time is also squandered in 
the maintenance of a highly individual- 
istic plan of letter writing. Letters are 
dictated to answer inquiries more or 
less frequently received. Time must be 
given to think of an adequate reply to 
a letter which should be answered auto- 
matically. Stenographic time is wasted 
through the many decisions necessary 
as to hyphens, forms of salutation, etc. 
—matters of punctuation and format 
which should be on a standardized basis. 
A subsidiary waste comes through the 
use of large letterheads for communica- 
tions averaging but a few lines. When 
there is a heavy volume of correspond- 
ence this item alone represents a size- 
able annual waste. Briefly, the same 
need is found here as in other depart- 
ments of the office—an objective re- 
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gard for the work to be done; a shelving 
of preconceived ideas and prejudices; 
less “personality” and more standardized 
production. 

This does not mean that individual- 
ity and sincerity are to be sacrificed. 
In fact, a planned basis of production 
will, by cutting down the attention nec- 
essary for the mechanics of letter writ- 
ing, free more executive time for plan- 
ning the thought content of letters. 
Communications to the sales department 
are a case in point. There are, even to- 
day, houses which maintain a large vol- 
ume of individual correspondence with 
their sales forces. Much of it is unnec- 
essary and could be handled through 
properly planned form letters—or a 
series of form paragraphs to be used in 
answering ever recurrent questions. 

An excellent example of a scientific 
approach to the problem of correspond- 
ence is offered by the New York office 
of the California Perfume Company. 
According to Mr. Henry L. Bachler, 
Sales Manager, the New York office 
handles between 13,000 and 14,000 
agents’ accounts. The correspondence 
with these saleswomen is necessarily 
large. Newcomers need instruction and 
advice. Regular saleswomen ask ques- 
tions. There is a constant need for 
“contact” letters to maintain morale 
and build up sales. 

About two years ago the company 
analyzed its problem and worked out a 
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solution, the success of which is partly 
dependent upon visible index installa- 
tion which solved the heretofore diffi- 
cult problem of maintaining, in consoli- 
dated form, several classes of records. 
Under the former plan, twenty-six 
women were employed as Correspond- 


ence Supervisors. Letters were either 
personally dictated or written by cor- 
respondents who composed their own 
letters. An analysis of the company’s 
correspondence revealed the fact that 
the majority of letters contained essen- 
tially the same questions. It was found 
that a relatively few standard para- 
graphs answered the bulk of all ques- 
tions. 

Using this as a basis, a new system 
was effected whereby six group man- 
agers replace twenty-six correspondents. 
Incoming correspondence goes to the 
manager of the sales group from whence 
it originates. The manager simply 
marks on a slip the paragraph numbers 
which answer the inquiry and sends the 
letter and the memo to the typing de- 
partment. This department is under the 
supervision of an experienced woman 
and is operated on a production basis 
with established quotas of output and 
a bonus incentive. 

The typists rapidly memorize the 
standard paragraphs and many have 
earned monthly bonuses of as much as 
25 per cent. of their salary. At present 
a bonus of 134 cents per letter is paid 


for production above quota. 

No carbons are kept of routine let- 
ters, since a complete record of corres- 
pondence appears on each agent’s card, 
which also gives a record of each agent’s 
production, and credit standing. In 
this way there is no duplication in send- 
ing out follow-up letters. 

Through perfected follow-up control, 
outstanding overdue accounts have been 
reduced. Through standardized corres- 
pondence practice, co-ordinated with a 
systematic method of handling agents, 
a saving of approximately $20,000 per 
year has been effected, yet workers re- 
ceive higher compensation than was 
previously possible. To avoid monotony 
for both the recipient and the corres- 
pondent, three changes in form letters 
are made each month—namely the 
opening and closing paragraphs and a 
postscript. Seasonable changes are also 
made in the correspondence. Every 
effort is made to retain personality in 
all letters. One girl does nothing but 
sign letters. She is so adept that she can 
duplicate the signature of every execu- 
tive. Thus, although all work is on a 
strictly standardized production basis 
individuality is retained and the Cali- 
fornia Perfume Company’s letters are, 
on the whole, decidedly better in quality 
of interest and conciseness than those 
of many firms which never use form let- 
ters or paragraphs. 

I would not have it thought, however, 
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that form letters and standard para- 
graphs are a panacea for all correspond- 
ence ills. When anyone offers a busi- 
ness cure-all he is either consciously ly- 
ing for ulterior motives or mistakenly 
muddied in his thinking. Form letters 
are excellent when repetitive questions 
form the bulk of correspondence. When, 
however, there is a distinct need for in- 
dividually composed letters, correspond- 
ence costs must be kept down in some 
other way. Machines are one answer 
to the high cost of letters. The Stand- 
ard Statistics Company is an example of 
solving a highly difficult correspond- 
ence problem through intelligent ma- 
chine applications. 

The company has a tremendous vol- 
ume of correspondence, a great part of 
which is from clients asking for advice 
or analysis on _ specific problems. 
Lengthy, detailed statistical replies are 
necessary. Highly trained account ex- 
ecutives personally attend to this work. 

The problem was further complicated 
by the rapid growth of the company’s 
business, necessitating additional execu- 
tives and additional stenographers to 
handle the correspondence. 

An analysis of the situation revealed 
that personal dictation and shorthand 
transcription were the “bottle neck” 
which retarded the flow of work. Ex- 
ecutive time, which could be spent in 
constructive work, was being used for 
dictation. A stenographer would spend 
from 2 to 24 hours a day taking dicta- 
tion, including, of course, the time she 
sat idly waiting while telephone calls 
and other matters interrupted actual 
dictation. Perhaps a third of her time 
was occupied with actual transcription. 
Output was necessarily limited. The 
percentage of unfinished work was high 
at the end of each day. Yet thirteen 
account executives required an equal 
number of stenographers. 

These facts led to the installation of 
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HE Convention Director offers the 
following information to dele- 
gates to the N. A. C. M. Conven- 

tion at Boston. 

Railroad certificates have been issued 
through the Convention Director’s Of- 
fice entitling delegates to 1% fare. 
Special rates have also been arranged by 
various local associations planning on 
special delegation trips to the Conven- 
tion as well as post-convention trips. 

The general sessions of the Conven- 
tion and the Credit Congress of Indus- 
try sessions will be held in the Hotel 
Statler which is the headquarters hotel. 
Boston has excellent hotel facilities, and 
arrangements have been made. with two 
nearby hotels, the Bradford and the 
Brunswick, for accommodation of N. 
A. C. M. delegates and guests. 

The hotel rates are as follows: 


Single room with shower, $3.00 to $4.00. 

Double room with shower, $4.00 to $5.00. 

Single room with bath, $3.50 to $6.00. 

Double room with double bed and bath, 
$5.00 to $8.00. 

Double room with twin beds and bath, 
$6.00 to $8.00. 


Accommodations in the Hotel Statler 
will range from $3.50 up for a single 
room with bath; double rooms, from 
$6.00 up. Accommodations can also be 
arranged for special suites. 

Many of the associations are planning 
special trips and itineraries to the Con- 
vention. The last two issues of CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT have 
carried the stories of some of the Con- 
vention trips. The Chicago delegation 
will leave on Saturday, June 13, and will 
arrive in Boston on Sunday, June 21. 
The Chicago trip will take these dele- 
gates up through Canada on a colorful 
and picturesque tour. 

Mr. Roy Kemp of Kansas City is plan- 
ning one of the best Convention dele- 
gations that this section has ever had. 
The New York Association will have a 
special boat from New York City to 
Boston. Cleveland will bring one of its 
biggest delegations in Convention his- 
tory, Mr. Vaughan advising that special 
private cars are going to be reserved to 
bring the Cleveland delegation. 

Mr. E. H. Heller has been appointed 
chairman of the “On to Boston Com- 
mittee” at Louisville, which is planning 
a very interesting itinerary. The Phila- 
delphia delegates are planning to leave 
Philadelphia over the Boston-Philadelphia 
Steamship Company Line at 4 o'clock 
Saturday afternoon and arrive in Bos- 
ton Monday morning at 7 o’clock. 




















|| of Commerce, will speak on the present 


|| sistant Secretary of War, has given the ik 
|| Industrial Mobilization program. 


| Supply Club will discuss an actual jij 
| business service rehabilitation case. i 





convention highlights 


Monday 

Honorable Joseph P. Ely, Governor of 
Massachusetts and Honorable James M. 
Curley, Mayor of Boston will give wel- 
coming addresses on the opening day of 
the Convention. George De Camp, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland will respond to these ad- 
dresses of welcome. 

Dr. Stephen I. Miller, Executive Man- 
ager of the N. A. C. M. on Monday 
afternoon will give the keynote address. 


Tuesday 

Honorable William Clark, Judge of 
the First Federal District Court of New 
Jersey will speak on ‘Preventing Vol- 
untary Asset Slaughter.” 

Mr. William S. Muller, President of 
the New York Curb Exchange will 
speak on the “Evolution of the New 
York Curb Exchange.” 

Ernest I. Kilcup, Secretary and Act- 
ing Treasurer of the Davol Rubber 
Company, will speak on ‘‘Achievement,”’ 
an address on the Association’s activi- 
ties. 

At the Foreign Trade Luncheon on 
Tuesday, Mr. Sam D. Post, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, will speak on ‘Current 
Problems of Foreign Exchange.” 

On Tuesday afternoon will be the spe- 
cial Bankruptcy Session which will be 
addressed by Lloyd Garrison, Special 
Assistant to the Attorney General; W. 
Randolph Montgomery, General Counsel, 
National Association of Credit Men; 
and Orville Livingston, Secretary-Man- 
ager of the St. Louis Association of 
Credit Men. 


Wednesday 

Matthew Woll, Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor will 
speak on the “Effect of Soviet Compe- 
tition on American Credit Stability.” 

Mr. Frederick H. Tarr, U. S. At- 
torney for the District of Massachusetts, 
will speak on fraud prevention and 
commercial crime. 


Thursday 
Alvan T. Simonds, President of the 
Simonds Saw & Steel Company, will 
speak on business trends and develop- 
ments and relate these to the credit 
structure of the country. 
Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 


business situation and prospects for | 
business recovery. 

Mr. Elisha Lee, Executive Vice-Presi- |/ 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, will i 
discuss the present railroad situation. | 

Senator Alben W. Barkley will give | 
the feature address Thursday afternoon. | 


Friday & Saturday 

The Credit Congress of Industry, the Hl 
outstanding feature of this year’s Con- |i 
vention will be held on Friday and Sat- i 
urday. James A. Emery, General Coun- jij 
sel, National Association of Manufac- HH 
turers, will speak on ‘Business Recov- |} 
ery and the Anti-Trust Laws.” Hi 

Colonel Frederick H. Payne, the As- {ij 


title of his address as ‘Mobilization of |j 
Industry in a National Emergency.” jj 
He will discuss the government’s vast jj 


L. I. MacQueen, former Secretary- |i 
Manager of the Pittsburgh Association }}}} 
and now with the Pittsburgh Builders jj 


Of course, as usual, the West Coast 
is planning a real itinerary for its trip 
to Boston. It is suggested that Con- 
vention delegates in cities not planning 
special trips tie in with these special 
Convention trips at the closest or most 
advantageous points. We have received 
reports that a large number of delegates 
are planning to drive their own auto- 
mobiles or go by plane or bus. 

Boston has some real treats in store 
for the Convention delegates in the line 
of entertainment. The enjoyment and 
fun start Sunday afternoon, June 21, 
when there will be a musical program in 
the Hotel Statler for all delegates arriv- 
ing on Sunday. 

On Monday evening, the President’s 
Reception and Dance will be held in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Statler. This 
is, of course, the big “social” night of 
the Convention. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the entertain- 
ment will consist of a well-planned and 
colorful trip to Lexington and Concord. 
All delegates and guests who wish to 
take this trip will leave the Hotel Stat- 
ler at 3:30 p. m. and will enjoy a per- 
sonally conducted tour through these 
famous old historical spots. There will 
also be a golf tournament starting late 
Tuesday afternoon for those delegates 
who wish to play golf instead of taking 
the Lexington-Concord trip. 

Tuesday evening, there will be a Busi- 
ness Service playlet, called “‘A Case for 
Business Service”, the kind of show you 
will get a real kick out of. This will 
be followed by dancing in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Statler. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening 
offer the big outdoor entertainment fea- 
ture of the Convention. At 2:30, the 
delegates will start on a boat trip 
through Boston Harbor to Gloucester 
and return by moonlight. “Eats” will 
be served on the boat and there will be 
a real orchestra for real dancing. 

On Thursday evening, there will be 
special dinners for certain groups fol- 
lowed by dancing and entertainment in 
the Hotel Statler. 


On Friday evening, the “Pop” con- 
cert will be held. This is an intimate 
get-together with music, fun and en- 
tertainment. If you do not know what 
the “Pop” concert is, be sure to attend 
and if you do know, all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men couldn’t keep 
you away. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Gentlemen:— 


When you write a Sales letter to a customer and 
he doesn’t reply you may feel he isn’t interested. 
You cannot complain about his lack of courtesy in 
not answering. But, when you write ‘Please Re- 
mit” across his statement, you know he is interested. 
Every man is when it comes to spending his own 


this month's collection letter” 





money. 


So we know you have read our previous remind- 
ers with interest. The fact that you haven’t re- | 
plied can bring only two conclusions. Either you | 
can’t pay or you do not wish to pay at this time. 

If you can’t pay, the courtesy of a reply is justly 
due us. A few lines on the back of this letter will 
be enough. Just tell us when check will be mailed 
and something about the reason for the delay. We'll 


be glad to co-operate. 


As to that other possible conclusion; well, we 
don’t want to think of that yet. Events move raher 
rapidly once we are convinced of such a condition. 
Your check or a few words of explanation will put 


a stop to that. 


Very truly yours, 


FORT WAYNE PAPER BOX COMPANY, 


@ One of the major faults of collection 
letter-writing is the use of stereotyped, 
trite phrases which act more like a nar- 
cotic than a stimulant on the delinquent 
debtor. This is not a plea for breezy, 
overly-personal letters which are the 
other extreme of bad taste in collection 
correspondence. There is a happy 
medium, a straightforwardness in tone 
and reasonableness of appeal, which we 
feel is struck by the letter reproduced 
above, contributed by Mr. Clinton C. 
Barnes, Credit Manager of the Fort 
Wayne Paper Box Company. It is next 





By 
Credit Department 





to the last letter in a series sent out 
by this credit executive to customers 
who have failed to reply to previous 
letters. 

The letter starts off on the right foot. 
The writer wastes no time pretending 
that he cannot understand why his pre- 
vious letters have been unanswered. In- 
stead he diagnoses the situation carefully 
and makes the debtor feel that he un- 


derstands his position and that the 


promise of co-operation is not an empty 








































We present our tenth “This 
Month's Collection Letter”. 
It is unique and effective and 
an example of good collection 
letter thinking. 


What the country needs is 
more good collection letters. 
Their importance in helping 
pull business out of a depres- 
sion and then keeping it out 
is greatly underestimated. 
There is no short cut to profits 
as certain as collection letters 
that do their job. 


Send us your best and favor- 
ite collection letter for our 
“collection of collection let- 
ters’ which we are gathering 
and which will later be pre- 
sented to readers of CREDIT 
and FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


one. The last paragraph contains a note 
of firmness which is undoubtedly twice 
as effective as a definite threat. 

Mr. Barnes says that this letter has 
brought in a larger percentage of re- 
plies than any other letter he has used. 


CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT...... JUNE, 1931 
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by CHARLES T. BRYAN 
Pace, Gore and McLaren 


w “the technique of ac- 

counting reports of audits, 

is the same today as it was 
“ul 

twenty years ago. 


m@ CREDIT and FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT 


offers to its readers this new 
advanced credit report 


enter name, tear out, attach to 
letterhead of your company and 
mail to CREDIT and FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT, One 
Park Avenue, New York 


few of these advanced credit and audit reports 


twenty years ahead! 


HE technique of accounting re- 
T ports of audits in the country as a 
whole, is the same today as it was 
twenty years ago. The backbone of the 
report consists of the balance sheet and 
profit and loss statement, with support- 
ing schedules, and the statements are 
preceded by several pages of comment. 
The comment, generally speaking, fol- 
lows the order of the principal items on 
the balance sheet and profit and loss 
statement. Some of the comment is 
essential and some of it very often is 
not essential. If a certificate is in- 
cluded, it may be found at the end of 
the comment, physically removed from 
the statement or statements to which 











it refers, or it may be found at the foot 
of the statement to which it relates. 

It is true that not so much time is 
taken nowadays to describe the count- 
ing of petty cash and other work pro- 
cedures as in the past. There is less 
tendency to insert the details of a few 
picayunis vouchers that are missing, 
and row and again the recommenda- 
tions for an improvement in the system 
and the complimentary salutation to 
members of the client’s staff are omit- 
ted. Generally speaking, however, the 
audit report of today is the counterpart 
of the audit report issued during the 
decade or two preceding the Great War. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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when people go modern they often leave 
home, but when stores go modern local trade 
stays home...a wholesale retail re-merchandis- 
ing defeats competition from out of town 


by A. J. LUTHER 


HE average customer in Harvard, 
T Illinois (3000 population) makes 

31 per cent. of his or her pur- 
chases out of town. Twenty-five per 
cent. of the local people buy over half 
of their merchandise out of town. A 
survey made of customers’ buying 
habits also showed the following per- 
centages of certain lines being pur- 
chased out of town: 


Ready-to-wear 55.7% 
Furniture 26.2% 
Novelties 44.3% 
Jewelry 50.4% 
Housewares 15.3% 
Shoes 50.0% 
Groceries 7.1% 
Drugs 6.0% 
Meats 22.9% 
Hardware 16.5% 
Dry Goods 38.9% 
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repainted in light colors . . 
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bright, clean, well lighted, the entire store 
. all merchandise 
accessible to every customer in 


These figures proved to the local mer- 
chants that their competition was with 
other towns rather than with each 
other. 

All customers (100%) interviewed 
stated they preferred and always pur- 
chased more in the clean, well lighted, 
attractively displayed store. Every cus- 
tomer preferred to select his own mer- 
chandise from open display rather than 
be required to ask the salespeople to see 
every item. 

Other reasons indicated for buying 
out of town were: 

1. Better selection and variety of 
merchandise. 

2. Better prices. 

3. Better trained and more courteous 
salespeople. 

4. Recreation. 

The following comments by custom- 
ers were made often enough to indi- 


the store 


modernization 


sales of certain fruit were increased 100% 
in this store by permitting the 
to browse among the open table 


cate that they are general opinions: 

1. Lack of cooperation between mer- 
chants in the same line of business. 

2. Too many overlapping lines in 
most stores. A number of stores try to 
carry everything—and therefore have a 
combination of lines that are not com- 
plete or up to date. 

3. It is difficult to buy style mer- 
chandise such as ready-to-wear and 
shoes. 

4. In many cases only old, out of 
date merchandise, was advertised. 

§. Store and window lighting inade- 
quate. 

6. Chain store prices are low. Local 
meat prices high. 

7. Business men preach “buy at 
home” and then they and their families 
buy out of town. 52 per cent. of the 
families of local business men buy a 
considerable part of their merchandise 
out of town. 

Truly a veritable barrage of weak- 
nesses of local merchants was disclosed. 
However, these conditions are not in 
any means confined to the city of Har- 
vard but reflect very closely, in our ex- 
perience, the average medium sized shop- 
ping center. 

Now as to the remedies instituted to 


in Harvard, Illinois, made 31% of his or her purchases out of town’ 
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make Harvard a better trading center 
for customers—and to produce more 
profits for the merchants. 

Inasmuch as all customers interviewed 
(particularly housewives) showed an 
overwhelming preference for the bright, 
attractive, open display store, the first 
step was to completely modernize nine 
typical retail outlets. These outlets 
were one dry goods, one shoe, one drug, 
one hardware, one electrical, one furni- 
ture and three grocery stores. The goal 
strived for was not only to improve the 
general atmosphere but also to enable 
the customer to shop throughout the en- 
tire store coming in direct contact with 
at least ninety per cent. of the mer- 
chandise carried. 

The photographs on these pages show 
the method used. Wherever neces- 
sary, store walls and ceiling were first 
given a new coat of paint. The proper 
lighting equipment was installed. A 
large number of old fashioned show 
cases and long counters were discarded. 
Open top display tables were built and 
placed in groups or “islands” in the 
center of the floor. All merchandise 
was priced. Every customer could 
now walk up to and examine all the 
price marked merchandise on the side 


the merchants cooperated .. . 


LL 


remerchandized 


600 pounds of pork loin were sold in this 
store as a result of the first cooperative 
weekly feature to combat price competition 


wall shelving and on the open display 
tables. 

One of the results of these changes 
was a brighter, cleaner, more attractive 
shopping center. But of equal im- 
portance was the psychological effect on 
the merchants. As soon as results be- 
came evident they were inspired with a 
new confidence—they took a new lease 
on life. The cleaner store made them 
more careful of their personal appear- 
ance. They merchandised their lines as 
never before. 

The second problem to be solved was 
the lack of a proper selection and vari- 
ety of merchandise. It was suggested 
that merchants in the same line of busi- 
ness each agree to discontinue certain 
lines of merchandise, leaving at least 
one store in the town to concentrate on 
a line and hence be able to carry a more 
complete assortment. 

Every store was overstocked with 
certain lines of merchandise and there- 
fore was not getting the turnover essen- 
tial to a legitimate profit. This diffi- 
culty was due not only to the wide 
variety of lines carried but to the pre- 
dominance of slow selling items. Open 
displays enabled many merchants to dis- 
pose of items that customers didn’t 


nine typical stores . 







wall shelving 


.. results showed at once 


refrigerators, washing machines and radios; 
even small electrical extras gave way to 


know were carried in stock. A simple 
budget control was installed to show 
the proper relationship between ales, 
purchases, margins and expenses. Simple, 
easy to operate, unit control cards were 
installed in certain departments to in- 
dicate customer preferences as to prices, 
styles, colors and sizes. The informa- 
tion as to customers’ wishes from these 
cards showed the advisability of adding 
certain items or carrying them in larger 
quantities, and discontinuing many 
others—in other words, balancing the 
stock. 

Another problem was that many cus- 
tomers believed prices to be high. The 
case of meat was the most outstanding 
—75 per cent. of all customers believed 
local prices to be high. For this reason 
22.9 per cent. of all customers pur- 
chased their meats out of town. Chain 
store prices were generally believed to 
be lower than that of the independents. 

The solution was the use of weekly 
feature items. Each week a popular, 
seasonable attractive item was fea- 
tured, in newspaper advertising, window 
displays, interior displays and through 
sales suggestion. Where there was price 
competition on a nationally advertised 


(Continued on page 51) 
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nation-wide collection and sales conditions 


what they are at present 


the outlook for the near future 


REDIT anp FINANCIAL MANAGE- 

MENT offers its fifteenth month- 

ly survey of Collections and Sales 
Conditions. This survey is based upon 
reports from 113 cities throughout the 
country that are trade centers for their 
surrounding areas. The reports are the 
results of the daily experience of the 
leading wholesaling and manufacturing 
concerns operating from these trading 
centers. The two questions “Are peo- 
ple buying?” and “Are they paying?”, 


@ This is the fifteenth monthly report 
of Collection Conditions and Sales 
Conditions to be assembled and pub- 
lished by Credit and Financial 


Management. 


are perhaps the most direct and imme- 
diate reflection of daily business condi- 
tions in the country. 


that you may see at a glance how con- 
ditions are reported in various cities in 
each State. You may also see at a glance 
what cities report a condition of “Good, 
Fair and Slow.” At the end of this sum- 
mary you will find valuable explana- 
tory comments that have been sent in 
to CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANacE- 
MENT. These additional comments may 
be pertinent to your interpretation of 
collection conditions and sales condi- 
tions in the cities listed. 


These reports have been tabulated so 








State City Collections Sales State City Sales 
Ala. Birmingham Slow Slow Minn Duluth Fair Fair 
Ariz. Phoenix Slow Fair Minneapolis Fair Fair 
Ark. Fort Smith Slow Slow St. Paul Fair Fair 

Little Rock Fair Fair Mo. Kansas City Slow Slow 
Cal. Los Angeles Fair Fair St. Joseph Slow Fair 
Oakland Fair Fair St. Louis Slow Slow 
San Francisco Fair Slow Mont. Billings Fair Fair 
Colo. Denver Fair Fair Great Falls Slow Slow 
Pueblo Fair Fair Helena Fair Fair 
Conn. New Haven Fair Fair Neb. Lincoln Good Fair 
Waterbury Fair Fair N. J Newark Fair Fair 
D. C. Washington Fair Fair N. Y Albany Good Fair 
Fla. Jacksonville Slow Slow Binghamton Fair Fair 
Tampa Fair Fair Buffalo Fair Fair 
Ga. Atlanta Fair Fair New York Fair Fair 
Macon Fair Fair Rochester Fair Fair 
Savannah Fair Fair Syracuse Fair Fair 
Idaho Boise Fair Fair Utica Fair Fair 
Ill. Galesburg Fair Fair No. Car. | Charlotte Fair Fair 
Peoria Fair Slow No. Dak. | Fargo Fair Fair 
Rockford Slow Slow Ohio Cincinnati Fair Fair 
Springfield Fair Fair Cleveland Fair 
Ind. Evansville Fair Slow Dayton Slow Slow 
Indianapolis Slow Fair Toledo Slow Slow 
South Bend Slow Slow Youngstown Slow Slow 
Iowa Burlington Fair Fair Okla. Oklahoma City Slow Slow 
Cedar Rapids Fair Fair Tulsa Fair Fair 
Davenport Fair Fair Ore. Portland Fair Fair 
Ottumwa Fair Fair Penn. Allentown Fair Fair 
Sioux City Fair Fair Johnstown Slow Slow 
Waterloo Good Fair New Castle Slow Slow 
Kan. Wichita Fair Fair Philadelphia Fair Fair 
Ky. Lexington Fair Fair Pittsburgh Fair Fair 
Louisville Fair Fair Reading Fair Fair 
La. New Orleans Fair Slow Scranton Fair Fair 
Shreveport Slow Slow Wilkes-Barre Slow Fair 
Md. Baltimore Fair Fair 2. 2. Providence Slow Fair 
Mass. Boston Fair Fair So. Dak. Sioux Falls Fair Fair 
Springfield Slow Slow Tenn. Chattanooga Slow Slow 
Worcester Fair Fair Knoxville Fair Fair 
Mich. Detroit Fair Slow Memphis Slow Slow 
Flint Slow Fair Nashville Slow Slow 
Grand Rapids Fair Fair Tex. Austin Fair Fair 
Jackson Fair Slow Beaumont Slow Fair 
Lansing Slow Slow El Paso Fair Fair 


Saginaw Fair 
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Tex. Fr. Worth Slow Slow Wash. Seattle Fair Slow 
Houston Fair Fair Spokane Fair Slow 
San Antonio Slow Fair Tacoma Fair Fair 
Waco Fair Fair W.Va Bluefield Slow Fair 
Utah Salt Lake City Fair Fair Charleston Fair Fair 
Va. Bristol Fair Fair Clarksburg Fair Fair 
Lynchburg Fair Fair Parkersburg Fair Fair 
-on- Norfolk Fair Fair Williamson Slow Slow 
5 ie Richmond Fair Fair Wis. Fond du Lac Slow - Slow 
mee Roanoke Fair Slow Milwaukee Fair Fair 
ood, Wash. Bellingham Slow Slow Oshkosh Slow Slow 
um- 
ina- 
t in 
\GE- 
- == comments on collections and sales conditions #88 
. 0 
nai ARIZONA: The outlook in Phoenix KANSAS: Conditions are rated MASSACHUSETTS: The report of 
for the summer season is rather “dark.” “Fair.” Wheat, livestock and oil, the wholesalers in the Boston district is 


A heavy crop of failures is expected, 
unless creditors are strong enough to 
carry weak accounts. 

CALIFORNIA: Oakland reports 
fair collections and sales. Sales were 
off last month, but not enough to 
change condition to “slow.” 

CONNECTICUT: The report from 
the Connecticut Association at New 
Haven covering the leading cities of 
that state, says that the lack of employ- 
ment and consequent lack of funds have 


principal industries are in bad slump. 
Money is tight. Bumper wheat crop is 
expected which will send prices still 
lower. 

LOUISIANA: New Orleans reports 
that business is entering a slow sales sea- 
son. Collections in strawberry belt 
were good but throughout the territory, 
only fair. Collections and sales in 
Shreveport continue slow with no im- 
provement in sight before the Fall 
months. 


slowed up local condi- 
tions. Sales average from 
“Slow” to “Fair” and the 
continued lack of orders 





changes since last month 


somewhat improved over last month. 
One national distributor reports both 
collections and sales as “Good”, while 
another reports a 12% increase in sales 
over the corresponding month of last 
year. 

OREGON: Collections and sales 
throughout the state of Oregon are 
“Fair.” The slack business conditions 
have continued longer than were antic- 
ipated but there seems to be no gen- 
eral feeling of discouragement and it is 
predicted that when the 
improvement really be- 
comes an established fact 
a good volume of trade 





has kept factories closed State City Collections Sales will be realized. 
and increased unemploy- Arizona Phoenix Fair to Slow TEXAS: Collections 
ment. Conditions Arkansas Fort Smith Fair to Slow Fair to Slow are rather spotty in Fort 
throughout the state look Dist. of Col. Washington Slow to Fair Worth, Texas. Collec- 
rather discouraging. Illinois Peoria Fair to Slow tions in some lines are 
Waterbury reports a Springfield Good to Fair fa ; 
about on a par with sales 
slight improvement in Indiana Evansville Slow to Fair while pt lines sepert 
the manufacturing in- Iowa Ottumwa Good to Fair Good to Fair collections far below ex- 
dustries. Orders received Wenee one pectations and sales 
are intermittent and not Louisiana New Orleans Slow to Fair Prospects for iahipenen: 
sufficiently large to war- Michigan Detroit Fair to Slow 
ee — witee Stew an thade ment both in sales and 
y ee Jackson Slow to Fair collections are not very 
ILLINOIS: Business Lansing Fair to Slow Fair to Slow encourag in g for 
and collections in gen- Minnesota St. Paul Good to Fair the next six months, ex- 
eral throughout Rock- Missouri St. Joseph Fair to Slow cept in certain sections 
ford have shown a steady caiiinis Gense Witte on where good grain crops 
decline. Helena Slow to Fair are in prospect The 
INDIANA: Collec- New York Albany Fair to Good price of wheat, however 
tions and sales through- Rochester Gen oe Bee ei : 
ee Salen Good to Fair will determine the extent 
the surrounding territory es ein a ee 
are reported noticeably Rhode Island Providence Slow to Fair from this source. 
worse than previous two South Dakota Sioux Falls Slow to Fair WASHING- 
months, Tennessee Memphis Fair to Slow TON: Owing to a sea- 
ia Nashville Fair to Slow sonal increase in business 
Be aS ; Texas El Paso Slow to Fair in Bellingham. mor 
more Cptneec feeling, Fort Worth Fair to Slow ‘ ’ d 2 te - 
moet houses believe con- Virginia Roanoke Fair to Slow =e a = = 
ditions are starting on the Washington Spokane Fair to Slow tions have shown a slight 
up grade, West Virginia Clarksburg Slow to Fair improvement. 































when civilization revolted 
against the evil of the 
practice of jailing honest 
debtors it left dishonest 
debtors free to practice 
evil against civilization 


m the officials of a 
bank are criminally 
liable if they per- 
mit the bank to con- 
tinue to do business 
after insolvency 

gw why only bankers? 


LIABILITIES INVOLVED IN 
1930 BANKRUPTCIES : 
948 ‘millions of dollars 





a per-capita “‘tax” so severe that it 
should be ‘“everybody’s business” 


by E. PAUL PHILLIPS, 


formerly Assistant 
Executive Manager, N. A. C. M. 


VERY thinking business man 
agrees that it is high time to do 


something to curb the rapidly in- 
creasing annual economic waste result- 
ing from bankruptcies. During the 
past ten years, business mortalities have 
increased by leaps and bounds. The 
increase has been in liabilities as well 
as in number of failures. 
In 1930, bankruptcy cases number- 
ing 60,548 and involving $948,257,- 


criminal insolvency 


731.90 in liabilities were concluded in 
the United States. Twenty-six per 
cent. were manufacturers or merchants, 
forty-nine per cent. were wage earners, 
and seven per cent. were farmers. The 
remainder were professional and miscel- 
laneous cases. Unsecured creditors re- 
ceived an average dividend of only 8.63 
per cent. in all classes of cases. 

The manufacturing and merchant 
group, although representing only 
twenty-six per cent. of the total num- 
ber of cases, supplied most of the as- 
sets. The seventy-four per cent. wage 
earner, farmer and professional cases, 
represent a very small part of the as- 
sets reaching the bankruptcy courts. 

It is very apparent that something 
is seriously wrong with a credit con- 
trol and bankruptcy system which per- 
mits business to lose one billion dollars 
every year. The waste is too great and 
the American people cannot continue 
to bear the burden. 

Credit men probably have given more 
thought and study to the evils of our 
bankruptcy system than any other class 
of business men because they are in 
closer touch with it. Unfortunately, 
other types of business executives have 
not, in the past, concerned themselves 
to any great extent with the matter. 





Our bankruptcy system has not been 
satisfactory to credit men for many 
years and they have made effort after 
effort to effect remedies. Their attempts 
have resulted in nothing more than 
patch work because they have ap- 
proached the proposition from the 
wrong angle. They have looked only 
at the administration of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act for the weakness and have 
felt that if the administration weakness 
could be eliminated, all would be well. 

Even if the administration machinery 
were made one hundred per cent. per- 
fect, the annual loss to business would 
be lessened not more than five per cent. 
The majority of cases are without assets 
when they reach the bankruptcy court. 
A perfect administration cannot create 
assets out of nothing. The greatest loss 
to creditors takes place between the 
time the debtor is actually insolvent and 
the time when he is adjudicated a bank- 
rupt. It is during this period that assets 
are dissipated and the present Bank- 
ruptcy Act gives no relief. Bankruptcy 
administration under the present Act is 
like the undertaking business. It con- 


‘sists of providing funerals for the de- 


ceased business. Funerals, at best, are 
expensive and sad affairs. 
(Continued on page $2) 
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An Effective and Efficient Credit 
System 

Newark—Each warehouse of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company oper- 
ates its own credit department. The 
credit department of our warehouse lo- 
cated in Newark, New Jersey, covers 
accounts in the State of New Jersey. In 
this limited territory we have concen- 
trated our sales efforts so effectively 
that hardly a single prospective custom- 
er has been overlooked. Our customers 
range from the smallest hardware and 
paint dealers to the largest building con- 
cerns in the country. This means that 
we have an exceedingly varied line of 
credit risks at all times. The mechanics 
of our credit department are simple and 
easily mastered. Red tape and com- 
plexity of procedure are eliminated as 
far as possible. We apply this principle 
to our credit records and try to accu- 
mulate vital facts about our accounts 
instead of a mass of general informa- 
tion. 

All accounts are recorded on 5 x 8 
inch cards, giving the name and address 
of the account, salesman, rating, credit 
experience, references, Dun report, and 
credit limit. The notations, “Watch” 
and “Favorable” on the card are signals 
which flag the eye of the credit execu- 
tive as he looks over the credit rating 
card. These cards are frequently re- 
ferred to and as the account progresses, 
valuable notes are recorded thereon. 
Some of the information on the card is 
also copied on the ledger account so that 
the bookkeeper may observe if the ac- 
count is traveling beyond the limit, in 
which case the credit department is at 
once notified. 

Our monthly statements are typed on 
sheets 11 x 14 inches, each sheet ruled 
so as to accommodate forty-seven ac- 
counts. Perpendicular lines divide this 
sheet into seven columns, so that the 
condition of each account for a period 


of six months together with a total can 
be recorded. Of course only accounts 
that show a balance are recorded on this 
sheet; accounts closed during the month 
are not recorded. From these sheets a 
collection list is made up and given to 
each salesman, covering all open ac- 
counts in his territory, and each sales- 
man is kept informed of payments that 
are daily received from his territory. 
We consider this collection list an essen- 
tial part of our system. It is fully in- 
formative, yet is compact and concise in 
form. 


The complete collection list keeps the 


credit manager in close daily contact 
with both due and past due accounts. A 
list of this kind has one technical ad- 
vantage—it simplifies the dictation of 
collection letters. There are forty-seven 
accounts on each page. One letter will 
probably meet the requirements of one 
half the accounts on the page. Probably 
six or seven accounts on each page will 
require a special, individual letter and 
the others can be covered with a varia- 
tion of the first group letter. Supple- 
menting this collection list, we make 
good use of a daily calendar on which we 
record cases coming up for attention in 
the immediate future. 


Our terms are 30 and 60 days de- 
pending on the type of merchandise 
sold. We do not hold our customers 
strictly to terms. We make very little 
effort to collect our due accounts until 
they are reasonably past due. If a charge, 
for example, has been sold on 60 days 
time, we will not write for a check until 
it is 15 or 20 days past due, and in most 
cases, no collection letter goes out until 
an account is 30 days past due. Our ex- 
perience of over seventeen years cover- 


ing thousands of accounts in this terri-. 


tory convinces us that hasty or illtimed 
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demands for money create a great deal 
of ill-will for a firm. We have found 
that a moderate policy is preferable toa 
over-strict adherence to terms of sale. 
The tendency among all wholesalers in 
these days is toward friendly co-opera- 
tion with customers. 

In passing on credits involving 
amounts ranging from $5,000 upward, 
the advice of our local manager is of the 
greatest possible service to us. In these 
cases the integrity of the concern and 
their record are of prime importance, 
and our local manager is able to give us 
a thorough report on them. In building 
operations where we have to extend 
credit for amounts up to $50,000 to 
$60,000, the risk is usually covered by 
the bond of a surety company. In this 
direction our losses have been below the 
usual one half of one per cent. 

It has always been our aim to build up 
and promote trade. Our salesmen are 
kept constantly in touch with our poli- 
cies. It is continuously impressed upon 
them that it is better to help a weak 
customer regain his standing than to 
establish a new customer. We estimate 
that every new account costs us $50 
and this amount must be made out of 
the account before any actual profit 
results, so we try to cultivate the friend- 
ship of our customers and seldom find 
our efforts in this direction misplaced. 


We believe that credit analysis to be 
scientific must take into account many 
general factors such as general business 
conditions, the trend of trade, chain and 
department store competition, etc. The 
horizon of the credit department must 
be broad enough to allow the credit 
executive to see the work he is doing 4s 
a part of the general business picture 
and map his course accordingly. 


H. C. BucHANAN, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Newark Branch 
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fractured laws 
(Continued from page 7) 


which English politics seem to drift. 
There is a sportsmanship and a brawn 
in the English character that command 
admiration. It isn’t difficult to realize 
why England has exercised such a dom- 
inating influence in the politics and 
commerce of the world. In England the 
keen question in debate was whether 
the old Free Trade policy should not be 
abandoned for a protection of home in- 
dustries and the relief of direct taxation 
by a revenue tariff. England is, more- 
over, a favorable field for the dumping 
of Russian products and the reactionary 
effect of these low-priced goods on home 
conditions was also very largely in de- 
bate. 


France has been more highly favored 
than most of the European countries in 
this depression. There are visible rea- 
sons for her preferential position and 
why it was that not until very recently 
did the current, so seriously affecting 
neighbors and ourselves, reach her 
shores. Her position in the reparations 
settlement afforded a flow of goods and 
gold that helped in a great measure to 
preserve her equilibrium. France has 
had a favorable balance in international 
trade. Her peasants are thrifty and 
deeply inclined to save. The artistry 
and atmosphere of France are an in- 
trigue for visitors and so her tourist 
group remains almost constant with a 
revenue that shows perceptibly in the 
gold holdings of the Bank of France and 
private banking institutions. From all 
over the world, the rich drift into Paris 
and along the Riviera because of their 
color and their independence in personal 
privileges that would be considered 
highly unmoral in other nations. Even- 
tually, however, France began to realize 
that a very serious depression was under 
‘way and that it would be wise to place 
a part of her monetary gold stock at 
the call of other nations who had need 
for it and could use it profitably. 


Italy, of the three countries I ob- 
served, was the most interesting in its 
political and economic atmosphere. 
There had always seemed to me to be 
an undue wrenching of personal liberty 
in the government of Mr. Mussolini. I 
entered Italy critically disposed but in 
a short period of time, recognized that 
no matter how much you disliked the 
dictatorship idea and the suppression of 
certain personal liberties, the Fascist 
government had done wonders for the 
people and the economy of Italy. Irri- 
tation engendered by close control 


would naturally be supposed to exist 
under the surface but to the observer 
no irritation was apparent and there was 
a complacency in Italy that made one 
feel that a benevolent dictatorship might 
be more beneficent in a time of economic 
turmoil than representative assemblies 
running hither and thither without the 
control of sound, courageous leadership. 
Italy needs capital. The per capita cir- 
culation of money is small. There is a 
great deal of poverty. The agricultural 
classes are compelled to work extremely 
hard, and in the industrial sections, there 
was a great deal of unemployment. No 
uneconomic method of unemployment 
relief had been resorted to. The Fascist 
government was expending large sums 
in public improvements, and in a motor 
trip from Florence to Pisa, a distance of 
about forty miles, at least one-half of 
the highway was under repair. There 
had been a reduction of wages all along 
the line from the highest to the lowest 
and prices were very low. We found 
it a most favorable place for the pur- 
chase of gifts. 

In France and Italy from a superficial 
observation, it would seem that their 
military organizations were not in ac- 
cord with the present demands for peace 
and a reduction in armament costs 
would greatly help to bring back the 
welfare of the people by savings in tax- 
ation, and savings in capital that could 
be used in industry and commerce. 

Glimpsing in this casual way the eco- 
nomic condition of the three countries 
and knowing that nations on all the con- 
tinents were suffering a depression, it 
was a natural sequence to realize that 
our situation was not a result of domes- 
tic causes alone but that somewhere un- 
der the surface, economic laws had been 
fractured and ill health brought to all 
of the trading nations. These fractures 
are so far below the surface that trained 
observers and economists have been un- 
able to unify their ideas as to just where 
the fracture has occurred and to diag- 
nose its ill effects. A great deal of guess- 
ing has been put into circulation and 
I shall have the temerity to throw my 
guess into the public pot. It seems 
to me as an indisputable thesis, that our 
debacle has resulted from fractures 
somewhere along the world’s credit sys- 
tem. Concentrating such a tremendous 
volume of public and private credit on 
eleven billions of monetary gold creates 
a situation that can be deeply disrupted 
and disorganized unless the highest de- 


gree of prudence and skill are exercised - 


in directing and controlling the credit 


flow. Our country and France have 
stored away and made useless too large 
a proportion of the world’s monetary 
gold stock. Where the gold could be 
used, it was not available and I am con- 
vinced that as an insurance against dis- 
astrous reactions and depressions, there 
should be devised more flexible and sci- 
entific uses of gold than at present 
exist. 


To hoard it in public treasuries 
beyond domestic needs will tend to in- 
flation and to denude public treasuries 
of needed gold will tend to domestic 
famine. Along with this question is the 
fact, which will become more and more 
apparent as the days pass, that the al- 
location of war debts and reparations 
did not result from long distance think- 
ing. The pressure upon debtor nations 
to pay their settlements and the storing 
of gold beyond their needs by the cred- 
itor nations has in my opinion disturbed 
the world’s economic equilibrium and 
the fracture of economic and credit laws 
has brought about the world’s present 
economic ill health. 


We stand in need of wise, courageous 
economic statesmanship by a leader of 
statesmanship quality in business. Too 
many of our accredited leaders have 
been opportunists. They have not 
thought long distances ahead and we 
have drifted badly. Out of the distress 
and the present economic ill health will 
come unquestionably saner and more 
practical ideas. We shall be the better 
eventually for having passed through 
this period of severe test but whilst the 
clouds are thinning out and making pos- 
sible the penetration of the sun’s rays, 
we shall have to be patient, take our 
drubbing calmly and resolve to profit 
by our mistakes. 


the business thermometer 
(Continued from page 9) 


All along the line there is a feeling 
that building construction will be one 
of the first major industries to recover 
from the present depression. In 215 of 
the country’s leading cities, Bradstreet’s 
reports show, there was an increase 6.4 
per cent. from March to April against 
an average increase for that period of 
1.5 per cent. Besides this bit of op- 
timistic news, the April figures show 
an increase of 57.5 per cent. over Janu- 
ary as against an average seasonal in- 
crease of 51.6 per cent. 


When we recall that one of the first 
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indications of the present depression, as 
we look in retrospect, was the building 
industry, it is perhaps not unwise that 
we take heart at this optimistic turn 
in construction. The April record of 
contracts, according to Dodge reports, 
divided its total among the three major 
construction classes, as follows: $96,- 
000,000., in residential building, $108,- 
000,000. in non-residential and $132,- 
000,000. in public works and utilities. 


BUSINESS FAILURES: This index of 
business health during May was one of 
those well-known “yes and no” affairs. 
For the week ending May 21, the Dun 
analysis reveals 514 insolvencies. That 
figure was two below the week previous 
and considerably below the 632 of the 
week ending May 7. Very fine. Very 
fine. 

But the week ending May 22, last 
year, saw only 480 failures. Still, in 
comparing the two weeks we see that 
this year’s total number of dollars in- 
volved was less, proportionately, than 
the corresponding week in 1930. Last 
year, out of 480 failures there were 294 
over $5,000., while this year the same 
week had 304 failures over $5,000. of 
a total of 514. 

Including all insolvencies the East and 
the three Pacific Coast states are the 
only sections showing a decrease com- 
pared with last year’s figures, the num- 
ber of failures in the South and the West 
being quite a little larger than a year 
ago. 

The succession of bank failures after 
the stock market crash of 1929, which 
reached its peak last December, is stead- 
ily, although slowly, declining, Federal 
Reserve statistics show. 

The proportion of suspended banks 
which have since reopened their doors 
as compared to those which have re- 
mained closed has greatly increased dur- 
ing the past four months. 63 failures 
were recorded in the entire country in 
April, the lowest monthly total since 
May, 1930, when 55 closed their doors. 
These April figures for 1931 compared 
with 88 in March and 96 in April, 1930. 
The 63 failures involved $49,468,000. 
in deposits, but the 23 reopenings in 
the month had a total in deposits of 
$21,142,000. 

However, a comparison of the num- 
ber of banks failing and reopening does 
not give a true picture of the situation 
when we consider such a report as was 
recently released by the Federal Reserve 
Board. This stated that since the stock 
market slumped nineteen months ago, 
an average of over 100 banks per month 
have failed, while in the nineteen months 
preceding the market crash bank fail- 


ures averaged 45 per month. During 
the entire year of 1930 only 147 banks 
were reopened after they had been sus- 
pended, while during the first four 
months of 1931 alone, 161 banks were 
reopened. Altogether 1,777 banks have 
closed since January 1, 1930, and 308— 
about 17.3 per cent.—have been re- 
opened. 


The 1,777 banks closed had deposits 
of over $1,000,000,000. while the 308 
reopened had deposits of over $100,- 
000,000. This difference—a matter of 
almost a billion dollars—does not neces- 
sarily represent a net loss to depositors 
since in the process of liquidating sus- 
pended banks, in most instances de- 
positors receive part of their money at 
least. 


Besides, it should be kept in mind 
that the failure of the Bank of United 
States in New York, in December, with 
deposits of $161,000,000. involved 
more money than all of the 491 banks 
which failed in 1928. 


CAR LOADINGS: Revenue freight 


loadings this year have not equalled 
those of the corresponding week of 1930 
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in any one week. From January 1 
through May 2 only thirteen million 
cars were loaded, compared with fifteen 
million in 1930, and seventeen million 
in 1929 during the same period. The 
heaviest losses were noted in the move- 
ment of forest products and ore, while 
grain and grain products showed the 
smallest decline. The May 14 report 
of the American Railway Association 
presented the loadings for the week of 
April 11 at 775,291, a decrease of 
167,383 cars below the corresponding 
week of 1930, and 276,644 cars below 
the same week of 1929. 


COMMODITY PRICES: The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ report late in May 
showed that retail prices of food in 51 
cities had an average reduction of about 
2 per cent. for the month ending April 
15, compared with the preceding month, 
and an average decline of 18 per cent. 
during the year ending the same date. 
The weighted index numbers of the bu- 
reau, with average prices in 1913 equal- 
ling 100, stood at 151.2 for April 15, 
1930; 126.4 for March 15, 1931, and 
124.0 for April 15, 1931. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The Cat Came Back 


How did insurance originate? There 
is probably no definite answer to this 
question for like many other institu- 
tions, the beginnings of insurance are 
shrouded in uncertainty. One interest- 
ing anecdote has it that insurance origi- 
nated in Lloyd’s Coffee House in Lon- 
don, and that the first risk was a cat. 
The cat, contrary to the expectations 
of the seamen who frequented Lloyd’s, 
made a successful trip around the world. 
After that, whenever it embarked, many 
bets were made as to whether it would 
return. Lloyd held the stakes and fre- 
quently covered the bets himself. 
Eventually he began betting with the 
seaman as to whether they would come 
back,—and so, the story goes, insurance 
originated. 


Is Your Next Door Neighbor 


a Fire Breeder”? 


Executives of business enterprises 
who contemplate moving into new 
quarters should check up on their 
prospective fellow tenants as fire risks 
and also ascertain the fire insurance rates 
of the building they plan to enter, says 
C. W. Pierce, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company and head 
of the corporation’s engineering depart- 
ment. 

This is particularly true in the case 
of concerns doing light manufacturing 
and finishing processes in loft buildings, 


As the credit executive is in closer contact with 


the insurance field than any other business man 
excepting the insurance man himself, the Insur- 
ance Digest has been inaugurated to fill the 
need of the credit fraternity for insurance news 
and information. 


said Mr. Pierce, because they are the 
ones most likely to move into structures 
where on at least one floor there may be 
a manufacturer using inflammable 
cleaning fluids that underwriters have 
found by experience are likely to cause 
fire. 

“Although it is not generally known, 
a single tenant employing hazardous 
materials or methods may raise the in- 
surance rate for all occupants of a 
structure and for the owner as well,” 
Mr. Pierce said. “The tenants protect 
the contents of their quarters, while the 
owner insures himself against damage 
by fire to his building. It often hap- 
pens that a building containing occu- 
pancies that are classed as only nor- 
mally subject to fire damage admits a 
new concern employing dangerous 
working methods, without considering 
the fire hazard involved. 

“As soon as such a ‘risk’ is inspected, 
and found to contain a fire breeder, the 
rating experts report that it is neces- 
sary to mark up the basic charge for 
insurance protection for the entire 
building and for all the tenants. Some- 
times the owners and occupants of 
neighboring properties are likewise af- 
fected because of the ‘exposure’ danger 
introduced. 

“In the aggregate, the value of stocks 
carried by tenants of loft buildings in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and elsewhere, runs well 


into the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars so that any advance in insurance 
rates to cover the additional hazards 
becomes a matter of importance. In 
one instance, the occupant of a floor 
in a Manhattan loft property had been 
paying $480 for the protection of 
$100,000 worth of materials and fin- 
ished goods against fire damage. Then 
a new tenant employing hazardous 
liquids moved into the building, with 
the result that there was an enforced 
increase in the first occupant’s premium 
to $1,300, with corresponding advances 
affecting the other tenants, and _ the 
building also.” 


Bombs in Banks 


A new policy known as “The Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association Standard Form, 
Bank Burglary and Robbery Policy,” 
went into effect on Monday to indem- 
nify banks for damages to their money, 
securities or premises caused by the 
bombs, high explosives or other destruc- 
tive devices of maniacs or fanatics as 
well as hold-up men and burglars. This 
policy, a copyrighted document and re- 
placing the 1925 form, is applicable to 
the 30,000 banks of the United States. 
It is the result of a year’s discussion be- 


. tween the burglary insurance commit- 


tees of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters and the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 
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the business thermometer 
(Continued from page 37) 


INVESTMENTS: The chart of the In- 
flation Pyramid which is included this 
month includes average stock prices 
from 1926 to the present and presents 
the most striking picture possible of the 
Inflation Pyramid built up in 1928 and 
1929, and the extent of the drastic cor- 
rection since then. It was prepared by 
Shields & Company of New York. 

Call money from, 3 to 20 per cent.; 
steel operations from 60 to 100 per 
cent.; car loadings from 741,000 to 
1,202,000; and brokers loans from 
$2,408,000,000. to $6,800,000,000.— 
the indices shown in the chart—reflect 
the sky-rocketing climb, with the stock 
market averages keeping pace. Study 
the distribution evidenced during all the 
early part of 1929. Many stocks never 
moved beyond that point, while the vo- 
latile shares feature the ever-narrowing 
peak recorded in October. The defla- 
tion speaks for itself and shows the 
stock market to be nearing now a solid 
deflationary foundation with the major 
indices already at such level. 

The Shields’ reports also state that 
the one fear in important banking cir- 
cles is that another short-covering, pool- 
jiggling, advancing market will be ef- 
fected. If it were to amount to any- 
thing the reaction to the bad dividend 
news and earnings reports that will fea- 
ture the month of July would be even 
more disturbing than the experiences 
of April. With the Federal Reserve 
buying Liberties, a steadily improving 
bond market seems probable and if the 
stock market were to become quiet 
while this is being experienced the 
month of July might be passed without 
any severe casualties, and a definite bot- 


tom be established. 


MONEY RATES: The continual de- 
cline in money rates for the past 
eighteen months was emphasized during 
the past month when the Federal Re- 
serve Banks adopted a new and aggres- 
sive easy-money policy through the dis- 
count market and by the use of dis- 
count rates. The present rate is one 
and one-half per cent. in New York and 
varies in different portions of the coun- 
try, but during May there was a unani- 
mous and almost uniform drop in these 
rates in important banking centers. 

Official statements from the Federal 
Reserve Board state that these rate cuts 
were primarily an adjustment to meet 
existing financial conditions. 


Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, deputy 
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governor of the New York Reserve 
Bank, stated shortly after the cut in 
rates that “the steps taken recently in 
the direction of easy money have been 
no more than to encourage something 
of that normal operation which might 
be expected under the gold standard and 
to offset in part, at least, the tendency 
of the Federal Reserve mechanism to 
act as an agency for deflation. The 
present low money rates are a normal 
accompaniment of a severe business de- 
pression such as we have been going 
through. There is no escaping them. 
The only question has been whether the 
natural tendency toward ease should be 
retarded or facilitated. The Reserve 
system has, I believe, adopted a middle 
course. 

“Finally, I should like to suggest that 
we are going through a period of ex- 
traordinary depression which cannot 
continue indefinitely. The most impor- 
tant thing for all of us is an early re- 
covery from the present depression. It 
is the responsibility of the Reserve sys- 
tem to do everything within its power 
which may aid toward that conclusion, 
and it is the responsibility of the mem- 
ber banks each in its own community, 
to aid the business of that community 
through its difficulties and toward re- 
covery.” 


Present Federal Reserve rates follow: 


Federal Reserve Current Date estab- Prev. 
Bank rate lished rate. 
RNR os xcaass 24%. May 7,1931 2%% 
Deew York ...... 1% May 8,1931 2 
Philadelphia ..... 3 May 6,1931 3% 
Cleveland ....... 2% May 8,1931 3 
Richmond ...... 34% July 18,1930 4 
pO See 3 Jan. 10,1931 3% 
CORERES. ....20000- 2% May 8,1931 3 
ee eee 2% May 8,1931- 3 
Minneapolis ..... 3% Sept.12,1930 4 
nee Gar... 34% Aug. 15,1930 4 
Sa 3 May 8,1931 3% 
San Francisco.... 3 Jan. 9,1931 3% 


STEEL PRODUCTION: The week end- 
ing May 23 saw steel activity in the 
United States drop to 44 per cent. of 
capacity which was somewhat over 2 
per cent. lower than the preceding week 
and considerably below the 74 per cent. 
of a year ago. That there is something 
wrong with steel is almost a trite obser- 
vation. The much discussed and widely 
circulated address of James A. Farrell, 
President of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, caused considerable agreement 
and disagreement among business lead- 
ers on every point, from prices on steel, 
which was scored by Senator Couzens of 
Michigan, to wages in the industry, on 
which point William L. Green, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, stated that Farrell’s attack 





















































JOHN HANCOCK SERIES—————— 


A PARTNER’S 
OBLIGATIONS 


BAB partner owes to his as- 
sociate the assurance that 
business can be continued in- 
definitely, unhampered by lack of 
working capital or credit. The 
death of either is a contingency 
that would bring up this question. 
At the same time, he owes it to 
his dependents that, in case of 
his death, their interest in the 
business can be liquidated, as re- 
quired by law, without bother 
or loss. 


Unless the business has a large 
fund of ready money at that time, 
these dual obligations conflict. 
May we tell you how Business 
Life Insurance can be used in such 
cases for the benefit of all con- 
cerned? Address: 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
197 Clarendon St. Boston, Mass. 


Please send information regarding part- 
nership life insurance. 


cM. 
OVER SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS IN BUSIN 


against wage reductions ought to have 
a most stabilizing and profound effect. 

The earnings of twenty-two leading 
companies in the iron and steel industry 
declined more than 90 per cent. in the 
first quarter of 1931 compared with the 
corresponding three months of 1930, the 
poorest showing since 1921, according 
to a late May survey by the Daily Metal 
Trade of Cleveland. Only 10 out of 22 
units showed a profit and earnings 
dropped from $65,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000. A comparison for the first quarter 
of 1931 and 1930 follows: 


1931. 1930. 
Alleghany Steel ....... $285,632 “ 
American Rolling Mill. *663,049 730,405 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 1,941,942 10,077,486 
pO 49,255 331,501 
Colorado Fuel ........ *247,214 1,294,157 
Eastern Rolling Mill... *67,048 11,501 
Follansbee Bros. ...... *203,956 *99,072 
Granite City Steel..... 88,146 301,721 
Gulf States Steel...... *217,041 94,902 
Ma A. Plame... ....-.. 336,627 381,219 
Inland Steel .......... 663,873 2,721,318 
Interlake Iron......... 69,455 764,906 
Jones & Laughlin...... *190,982 3,556,009 
Ludlum Steel ........ *16,357 *49,843 
National Steel ........ 1,926,000 3,215,722 
Newton Steel ......... *67,943 287,581 
eee 20,615 634,058 
Republic Steel ........ *1,692,593 $1,399,187 
Superior Steel ........ *144,428 *73,380 
United States Steel... .. 6,765,057 35,777,807 
Virginia Iron, C. & C.. 66,252 *41,453 
4 Wheeling Steel ....... *628,623 1,253,224 


*Loss. $Reported by constituent companies. 
Po: P 








































































development. 


The Business Library is the window 
through which you may see the 
panorama of business progress and 










Conducted by 
Frank A. Fall, Litt. D. 


Director of Research 


N. A. CM. 
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The Chain Threat 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHAIN STORE DISTRI- 
BUTION. M. M. Zimmerman. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y. 1931. 334 pp. $5.00. 


In its offerings of texts on chain store 
problems and management the house of 
Harper is setting a hot pace for the other 
business book publishers. The present vol- 
ume adds another title to a list which al- 
ready includes Barnett’s “Man Management 
in Chain Stores,” Davidson’s ‘Voluntary 
Chain Stores,” Haring’s “The Manufac- 
turer and His Outlets,” and Baxter’s “Chain 
Store Distribution and Management.” 

M. M. Zimmerman is a Yale graduate 
who has been specializing in chain store 
problems for twenty years. In 1914, as a 
member of the editorial staff of Printers’ 
Ink, he conducted the first comprehensive 
investigation of chain stores ever made in 
this country. He has traveled widely, in- 
vestigating distribution problems and open- 
ing up new markets for American products. 
At the present time he functions as an in- 
dependent consultant on chain store dis- 
tribution, with headquarters in New York 
City. 

His new work summarizes the past and 
present and forecasts the future of the 
chain method of merchandising. It also 
analyzes and discusses the varied problems 
the chains have presented to the manufac- 
turer, the wholesaler and the independent 
merchant. What will the chain do to the 
manufacturer? Will it continue to expand? 
Will it eventually monopolize our entire 
distribution system? Will it eliminate the 
independent merchant? These are some of 
the questions the author attempts to an- 
swer for the benefit of all whose interests 
are touched in any way by this remark- 
able development in modern distribution. 

In Mr. Zimmerman’s opinion, the chains 
will never completely dominate our system 
of distribution. In 1930 there were 7,837 
chain store systems, operating less than 
200,000 unit stores, as compared with more 
than 1,264,000 independent retail outlets, 
handling about 78 per cent of the country’s 
retail volume, against 22 per cent. for the 
chains. If independent department store 
sales volume is included, the chains’ share 
of the total is reduced to about 15 per 
cent. This is certainly not monopoly, nor 
even an approximation of it. 

The chain, Mr. Zimmerman says, need 
not be viewed with great alarm. By or- 
ganizing into groups, pooling their buying, 
planning co-operative advertising and 
adopting chain methods of store and mer- 
chandise display, the independents are hold- 
ing their own and will continue to do so. 
Other conclusions are that the chains are 
not necessarily enemies of national brands, 
nor will chain advertising ever supplant 
these brands; the chains do not really vio- 
late the laws of competition and hence the 




















THIS MONTH'S BUSINESS 
BOOK 


CREDIT AND ITS USES (Revised Edition). W. A. Prender- 
gast and W. H. Steiner. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1931. 
648 pp. $4.00. 


This revision comes as a message to the 
credit fraternity from two of its old friends. 
W. A. Prendergast, before he achieved fame 
as Comptroller of the City of New York and 
Chairman of the Public Service Commission of 
the State of New York, served for six years 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Dr. W. H. Steiner, 
associate professor of economics in the College 
of the City of New York, has long been a 
useful and active co-operator in the work of 
the Association, particularly in connection with 
its educational and research program. 

Since Mr. Prendergast brought out the or- 
iginal edition of this text in 1906, much prog- 
ress has been made in credit technique. As 
his career has developed along the lines of 
public service, he has had to do with the 
larger aspects of credit, but he has never lost 
his interest in the problems and the welfare 
of the credit manager. This interest is for- 
tunately shared by his collaborator in the re- 
vision, Dr. Steiner, who has added much new 
material and brought the book effectively up 
to date. 

All texts on credits and collections must, of 
necessity, follow certain familiar and im- 
portant signposts. They must start with a 
background of the nature and history of credit; 
describe the various credit instruments; define 
the chief forms of credit (investment, bank, 
mercantile and consumer); indicate sources and 
uses of credit information, and so on. A new 
author, or a reviser, can but attempt to vary 
the arrangement of the information and stress 
newly developed ideas in credit technique. Dr. 
Steiner made such an attempt, and succeeded 
very well. 

Particularly useful chapters are XV (Credit 
Limits), XVIII (Insurance in Relation to 
Credit), and XX (Installment Credits). Chap- 
ter XXIII (Collection Methods and Problems), 
is also admirable for its compactness and its 
emphasis on modern collection systems and de- 
vices. 

Members of the National Association of 
Credit Men will find many references to the 
Association, beginning with an acknowledg- 
ment in the Preface of co-operation given in 
the preparation of the book, and continuing 
throughout the text to the Index, which has 
20 sub-heads under the general Association 
heading. 

Altogether, this new edition of a pioneer 
work speaks well for both author and reviser. 
It will make its way in a somewhat crowded 
field, because of its appeal to students of com- 
merce and business administration and _ to 
credit managers and other business executives. 
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matter of public interest is not involved; 
and finally, the chains are here to stay, 

For the weaker ones, there will be no 
room. The fittest will survive. Since 1929, 
chain casualties have been heavy, but in 
each case the toll exacted was from those 
chains which started from the top, over- 
expanded and failed to meet competition 
in efficiency and management when con- 
sumer buying power was curtailed over 
night. Effective operation is the acid test 
of the chain, as it is of the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler and the independent re- 
tailer. 


Two Streets 


WALL STREET AND LOMBARD STREET. 
Francis W. Hirst. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1931. 176 pp. $2.00.- 


That some people know how to make a 
constructive use of convalescence is proved 
by this interesting study in international 
economics and finance. While flat on his 
back in the New York Hospital Mr. Hirst 
thought out the scenario of this book, and 
the results indicate that his mind worked 
more clearly when he was ill than many 
people’s do when they are well. 

In his opening chapter, “The Boom,” 
Mr. Hirst describes what happened in New 
York and London in 1927-29, recalling 
the warnings of financial disaster which 
were uttered and the preventive measures 
taken by the Federal Reserve Board. His 
narrative then covers the general state of 
the market at the close of 1929; the Hatry 
crash in London; the measures taken by 
the Bank of England; and the orgy of 
speculation in the United States. 

What finally brought about the collapse, 
says Mr. Hirst, was a new development— 
the calling in of loans, not by the banks 
but by “outside lenders.” The total amount 
thus called in during the last week of Oc- 
tober was computed by the Financial Chron- 
icle at more than two billion dollars. This 
forced on the market a torrent of stocks 
during the final days of October, and so 
ruined thousands of speculators who, hav- 
ing bought on margin to the limit of their 
credit, lost everything when their margins 
were swept away in the flood of liquidation. 

In three chapters dealing respectively 
with October, November and December, 
1930, the author gives a vivid account of 
the crash and reports the comments and 
predictions made before and during the 
debacle by Maynard Keynes, Charles E. 
Mitchell, A. D. Noyes, Irving Fisher, Roget 
W. Babson and other economists and fore- 
casters. 

The next chapter, “Twelve Months Af- 
terward,” presents an illuminating account 
of conditions in Wall Street a year after 
the slump. Mr. Hirst then swings across 
the Atlantic and in a chapter on Lombard 
Street shows why London reflects a world- 
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wide depression more fully than does New York. 
This chapter also recounts the bad trade condi- 
tions in China, Japan and India in 1930, and 
describes the financial difficulties of France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain. 

Succeeding chapters deal with “Money Mar- 
kets and the Bankers,” “The Collapse of Prices,” 
“Speculation in Theory and Practice,” and 
“Causes and Remedies.” In his discussion of the 
problem of speculation, Mr. Hirst includes an 
account of some of the early speculative manias, 
a defense of legitimate speculation and an analy- 
sis of the difference between speculation and 
gambling. In his concluding chapter, “Causes 
and Remedies,” he frankly discusses the position 
of the United States and the other allies in re- 
gard to reparations and the war debts; describes 
Dr. Gustav Cassel’s proposed remedies for the 
trade slump; and reports comments on the crisis 
and depression made by Lamont, Balfour, Duche- 
min and Lord d’Alberon. 


the gain in the gamble 
(Continued from page 11) 


owners in the United States. If all 
holders of securities by proxy, such as 
depositors in savings banks, holders of 
savings accounts and insurance policies, 
etc., were also to be included, even this 
great number might prove a conserva- 
tive estimate. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that the depression in business, 
instead of halting this growth, has ap- 
parently stimulated it. Today, the to- 
tal number of shareholders shown by 
our leading corporations is the largest 
in their history. 

This vast growth of American cor- 
porate enterprise and of American se- 
curity holders, has compelled an equiva- 
lent expansion in our organized secur- 
ity markets. Stock exchanges are, of 
course, no new thing. Today the 
United States possesses about 10 per 
cent. of the 225 odd stock exchanges 
of the world, and some American ex- 
changes date back even to the late 18th 
century. The New York stock market, 
for example, was first organized in 1792, 
and the indoor market on the New York 
Stock Exchange dates back to 1817. 
The development of American business 
enterprise has been consistently accom- 
panied for over a century by the organ- 
ization of security markets to finance 
it, and to safeguard the security in- 
vestors. In this country our stock ex- 
changes are invariably associations of 
security brokers and dealers, who have 
united to provide better facilities for 
carrying on their business with each 
other, and also to establish and enforce 
rules and regulations as to the way this 
business shall be done. The huge de- 
velopment of corporate organization and 
security investment during the last 15 
years has not only broadened the spheres 
of usefulness which these stock ex- 
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changes have long potentially possessed, 
but has also created many new financial 
problems which are still in many cases 
in a process of solution. 

In the security markets, the investor 
plays the same highly important role 
that consumers do in most other mar- 
kets, and it is natural that there should 
be many stock exchange rules which 
have as their object the safeguarding 
of the investor in securities. The long 
experience of the New York Stock Ex- 
change has enabled it to devise many 
effectual methods for accomplishing 
this purpose. Before security issues can 
be dealt in upon the Exchange, its list- 
ing requirements compel their sponsors 
to inform the investing public with 
great fullness of detail as to their capi- 
tal structure, earning power, assets and 
liabilities, and other important elements 
behind the new issues. Elaborate pre- 
cautions are taken in order to prevent 
forgery or over-issuance of the certifi- 
cates themselves. Prices established on 
the Exchange are communicated very 
quickly to the far corners of the coun- 
try. A vast panorama of investment 
opportunity is thus presented to the se- 
curity investors of the entire nation 
every day. They can make purchases 
or sales in the market literally with 
lightning speed, or they can sit back 
and for months await what may ap- 
pear to them as more propitious condi- 
tions. Before investing themselves, 
they can observe the “seasoning” proc- 
ess through which all new securities 
must pass, and thus benefit by the ex- 
perience of others. All these factors 
make for stability and safety in secur- 
ity investment. 

At the same time we must realize 
that neither the Stock Exchange nor 
anyone else can remove all the risks and 
hazards connected with security invest- 
ment. The Stock Exchange naturally 
appreciates this fact. It never attempts 
to endorse or guarantee the values be- 
hind its listed securities. It does not 
and cannot engage itself in any form 
of price-fixing. Investors can benefit 
to a much greater extent than they do 
from the safeguarding facilities which 
the Exchange provides. Relatively few 
investors, for example, ever take the 
trouble to study the very informative 
listing applications of Stock Exchange 
issues, which can be readily obtained. 
In fact, few people appreciate all the 
services which the Stock Exchange regu- 
larly stands ready to perform for the 
purchasers of listed securities. 

The many contacts which the Stock 
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New Revised Edition 


CREDIT 


AND ITS USES 


By WILLIAM A. PRENDERGAST 


Formerly Comptroller of the 
City of New York 


and WILLIAM H. STEINER 


Asso. Prof. of Economics, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 


VERY credit man should own and 

read this book. It will show him 

how to get all information pos- 
sible about any credit problem that 
arises. Retail, installment, and for- 
eign credits are thorou hiy treated; 
also bank’s credit, and legal and ac- 
counting principles. The new edition, 
just published, is actually a new and 
larger work, covering all the latest 
practice. .00 
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Exchange possesses with the different 
aspects of American economic life are 
seldom fully appreciated. When we 
turn from the ultimate buyers and hold- 
ers to the original sellers of securities, 
another wide sphere of relationships be- 
tween the Stock Exchange and Ameri- 
can business is discovered. The stock 
market is naturally of tremendous con- 
sequence in the ceaseless task of supply- 
ing new capital for the permanent use 
of American commerce and industry. 
In this work, the commercial banks of 
course participate. But the primary 
burden falls on the investment bankers, 
whose special task it is to distribute 
securities. The investment banker fre- 
quently has resort to the organized se- 
curity market in this work, and by list- 
ing new security issues there obtains for 
them a distribution to investors through- 
out the land. 

In this way the New York Stock 
Exchange, with its vast net-work of 
quotation wires furnishing current 
prices to the furthermost points in the 
country, and the similar net-work of 
private brokerage lines connecting even 
small communities with the New York 
financial center, provides a regular ma- 
chinery for facilitating the flow of the 
nation’s capital into productive indus- 
try. When the modern corporation is- 
sues “rights to subscribe” to additional 
shares, this mechanism suffices in most 
cases to bring the matter to public at- 
tention and to distribute the new secur- 
ities. With new security issues, how- 
ever, banking sponsorship is practically 
always necessary. Yet, year after year, 
the stock markets where such issues are 
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listed, perform an indispensable task in 
slowly seasoning the issues and thus 
making them suitable for the perma- 
nent security investor. 

For all the concerted effort which the 
American banking system made in float- 
ing the gigantic Liberty Loans during 
and after the War, the final distribu- 
tion of these issues was effected through 
the securities market. 

The international shifting of listed 
securities also has at times an import- 
ant effect upon both American investors 
and American industry. Years ago, 
very large amounts of American secur- 
ities were held by foreign investors. 
At one time, for example, as much as 
70 per cent. of New York Central stock 
was registered in London. Such foreign 
holdings of our security issues have long 
since been largely repurchased by Ameri- 
can investors, and thus _ re-absorbed 
through the American security markets. 
Just as American industry years ago 
benefited very greatly from the entry 
of its securities on the foreign’ stock 
exchanges, so more recently the New 
York Stock Exchange has not only 
helped to repatriate American stocks 
and bonds, but also to assist in the 
financing of industries abroad by kisting 
foreign securities. 

So intimate have the relations be- 
tween the security market and our ma- 
jor industries always been, that one 
might easily trace the vast develop- 
ment and constant changes in American 
business over the past century, merely 
by studying the price sheets of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Originated in 
the specific effort to market the United 
States Government debt and the shares 
of New York banks and insurance com- 
panies, the New York stock market has 
for over a century performed similar 
services for the securities of our vast 
modern railway system, for our great 
extractive industries in coal, oil and the 
whole range of metals, and also for our 
extensive public utility, manufacturing 
and commercial lines of business. In 
recent years, a process of what we might 
call “mass investment” has been re- 
quired to finance the heavier and heavier 
mechanical requirements of mass pro- 
duction, and almost all of the produc- 
ing interests of the country have re- 
sorted to the stock market to obtain 
the new capital which progress and new 
invention have so continually necessi- 
tated. 

Almost alone among American pro- 
ducers, the farmer has rarely incorpo- 
rated his business, but has continued to 
conduct it as an individual. Thus there 
have never been share issues represent- 








ing agricultural production, of sufficient 
size for public distribution. The stock 
market has therefore been unable to as- 
sist the financing of agricultural pro- 
duction in the same way that it has with 
other industries. If such agricultural 
securities existed, there is of course no 
reason why they could not be listed on 
the Stock Exchange. Frequently the 
distributors of farm products have in- 
corporated, and their bonds and shares 
have long been listed and dealt in upon 
the Exchange. Such listed issues as 
Armour, or National Dairy Products are 
examples familiar to everyone. It has 
been remarked that, financially speak- 
ing, the farmer needs more partners and 
fewer creditors. If shares which repre- 
sented his indispensable work as an agri- 
cultural producer could be created, they 
might prove highly beneficial in farm 
financing. 

Nevertheless, the farmer has derived 
very great indirect benefits from the de- 
velopment and operation of stock ex- 
changes. In marketing his produce, the 
farmer is after all just as dependent 
upon efficient means of transportation 
as the miner or the manufacturer. 
Without our present-day railroad sys- 
tem, in whose financing the market for 
shares and bonds has so long played an 
indispensable part, the American farmer 
would of necessity be forced into a con- 
dition of life closely resembling that of 
the peasant class abroad. It must also 
be realized that the American farmer of 
today has, like many other producers 
in the country, adopted labor-saving 
machinery of many sorts. Today he 
employs machines to shell and grind 
his corn, to harrow his land, to reap, 
shock and thresh his wheat, to cut 
silage, and to hoist hay. On the dairy 
farm, he uses milking machines, sepa- 
rators and other such devices. The 
automobile, the motor truck and the 
tractor, have everywhere been pressed 
into his service. In the past few years, 
the extension of our electric utility sys- 
tems has likewise begun to place com- 
mercial power at the farmer’s disposal. 
Thus the American farmer of today 
has become in reality an agricultural en- 
gineer, employing machines and labor- 
saving devices of all sorts, and needing 
such raw materials as chemical fertiliz- 
ers, petroleum and other fuels, and elec- 
tric power. It is characteristic of the 
progressive attitude of our farmers that 
they utilize the radio to keep themselves 
in touch with weather reports, and 
with the markets and prices for their 
produce. 






If the facilities of the security mar- 
ket on the Stock Exchange have as. 
sisted machinery manufacturers of this 
country to obtain capital.needed in the 
work of mass production, they have re- 
sulted indirectly also in providing many 
facilities for the farmer as well as the 
city dweller. This is one very im- 
portant reason why life on even the 
small farms in this country more closely 
resembles life in our greatest cities, than 
in any other country in the world. 


Few outside of the financial field real- 
ize the innumerable contacts which have 
necessarily grown up between the bank- 
ers of the country and the security 
markets. One of the most important 
developments in commercial banking in 
recent years has in fact been its in- 
creasing interest in securities. A re- 
cent statement of the condition of mem- 
ber banks reporting each week to the 
Federal Reserve system, showed that 
over 62 per cent. of their aggregate 
“Loan and Investment” account con- 
sisted of security holdings and loans 
upon securities, while less than 38 per 
cent. represented the traditional unse- 
cured “commercial loans.” These fig- 
ures indicate the reason why the Ameri- 
can commercial banker today must 
study the stock market and the course 
of security prices. 

Many banks today are also interested 
in the origination of security issues for 
their clients. Sometimes this work is 
done as a part of the regular routine of 
underwriting securities. Sometimes, too, 
bankers have found it very helpful to 
fund short-term credits extended to 
their customers into more permanent 
long-term accommodation which the 
clients’ needs may come to require. By 
listing such securities created or under- 
written by the banks, the Stock Ex- 
change is able to perform many services 
in their gradual seasoning and perma- 
nent distribution to the investing pub- 
lic. 

The modern American bank is also 
a very important institutional investor 
in securities. Of the member banks 
reporting weekly to the Reserve sys- 
tem on a recent date, security holdings 
aggregated about 29 per cent. of the 
“Loan and Investment” account, 4s 
against 38 per cent. for unsecured loans 
and 33 per cent. for loans on securities. 
Obviously this function of the commer- 
cial bank as an investor in securities is 
closely related to the great growth in 
savings accounts and time deposits 


. which our banks in recent years have 


experienced. Here again a new situa- 
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tion has created wider spheres of useful- 
ness for commercial bankers, and at the 
same time a possibility of new financial 
problems. In order to diversify their 
investment account, commercial banks 
urchase first grade short-term issues 
and bonds which have a regular market 
on the Stock Exchange, as well as the 
less readily marketable issues purchased 
to help the communities where the 
banks are located. As a result, the 
listed issues are sometimes sold to pro- 
tect the less readily marketable issues, 
and thus the Stock Exchange market is 
apt to feel very quickly the brunt of 
any tendency by banks generally to re- 
duce their security holdings. 

Finally, banks have in recent years 
become accustomed to lend very exten- 
sively on securities. A year ago, much 
was said about the large aggregate 
amount of security loans extended to 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. This species of security loans 
has in the past year undergone a tre- 
mendous liquidation, and the total fig- 
ures are now much less than they have 
been since the beginning of 1926 when 
the Exchange first undertook their com- 
pilation. On the other hand, total loans 
on securities by American banks have 
not shrunk to any such extent, al- 
though they have declined heavily in 
recent months. The most interesting 
phase of the huge liquidation of Stock 
Exchange member borrowings from 8 '/2 
billions of dollars on September Ist, 
1929, to less than 2 billions at the be- 
ginning of this year, has been that it 
has occasioned no losses to lenders upon 
listed collateral. This extraordinary 
record has justified our traditional 
faith in the liquidity of the listed se- 
curity loans contracted by members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

Questions are sometimes raised as to 
just why the main financial center in 
this country is located in New York 
City. Various factors have contributed 
to this end, but not the least of them 
has been the long and honorable tradi- 
tion of sound and courageous banking 
in this State. The test of recent trials 
and tribulations has once more indi- 
cated that New York State bankers 
have proven true to their heritage. 

The material test of any society is, 
after all, how far it can create wealth, 
and how broadly it can share it among 
everyone. American business men have 
long and rightly considered a high 
standard of living in this country to 
be the supreme general aim. It may 
seem somewhat out of place to speak 
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of high standards of living in the face 
of widespread unemployment. But we 
must remember that even recently, the 
standard of living in the United States 
is actually much higher than that which 
has ever prevailed in any other country, 
even at the height of prosperity. More- 
over, we all know perfectly well that 
depressions do not last forever, and that 
the halt of a few months should not 
discourage us concerning an improve- 
ment in American standards of living 
which has gone on steadily for a cen- 
tury. In the present depression, a splen- 
did effort has been made by almost 
everyone to maintain employment, and 
this effort—so new a factor in the busi- 
ness: cycle—will inevitably make its 
weight felt in maintaining consumption. 

I for one would like to register my 
very great admiration for the courage 
and sound judgment which American 
labor has exhibited throughout the re- 
cent unemployment crisis. Employees 
no less than employers have realized 
that wages as well as profits can come 
only from production. Both our skilled 
and unskilled workers have kept their 
heads under severe trial, and have heart- 


ily cooperated in the common effort to | 





restore more normal levels of both pro- | 


duction and consumption. The loyalty 
and good sense of American labor to- 
day constitutes a great bulwark for our 
future national prosperity and for the 
permanence of its own unparalleled 
standards of living. 


The mass production of goods, so | 


largely responsible for high wage levels, 
inevitably involves mass investment. In 
the future no less than in the past, the 
prosperity of this country will depend 
upon a heavy flow of capital into our 
industries. This will continue to be 
one of the major problems and duties 
of American finance. As we all know, 
this flow of capital into American in- 
dustry has always been rather irregu- 
lar. In 1929 it was very rapid—per- 
haps too rapid, although it left many of 
our important American business con- 
cerns with splendid liquid surpluses to 
face adverse business conditions later 
on. More recently, however, the flow 
has lessened, partly because many of 
our great industries have been amply 
supplied with capital and have not 
needed new financing, but also because 
the declining earning power of business 
has for the time being made investors 
unusually timid. Commerce and in- 
dustry as well as finance, could be 
greatly stabilized if capital could flow 
into business without such wide fluctu- 
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ations, and some day a practicable way 
for accomplishing this may be devised. 


There has been much controversy re- 
cently as to whether the stock market 
does or does not forecast business con- 
ditions. But the public, with a sure 
instinct for practical truth, has little 
doubt that it closely reflects them. The 
interest which the American public has 
shown in stock market prices cannot 
therefore be attributed simply to a de- 
sire for speculative profits. For the mar- 
ket on the Stock Exchange holds up a 
mirror where contemporary American 
civilization may view itself. Not a 
significant business development, nor an 
important happening, but what is speed- 
ily reflected in its sensitive surface. 


Sometimes the stock market is spoken 
of as if it were all bottled up in a build- 
ing in Wall Street. Actually it is a 
creation of the whole American people, 
and it responds to those strong human 
motives of hope and fear which sweep 
through American public opinion. The 
course of its prices cannot be expressed 
in any single formula. They reflect not 
only the trend of business affairs here 
and abroad, but also the stability of 
foreign governments and the decisions 
of foreign Chancellories, the assurance 
of peace and the shadow of war, the 
existing statistics of trade and the 
changes in legislation here and abroad 
by which the modern world is governed. 
Ramifying in all directions into the 
daily lives of countless creators, dealers 
and holders of securities, the stock mar- 
ket constitutes a supreme single expres- 
sion of modern economic life. It is a 
living, pulsating mechanism by which 
the savings of the thrifty everywhere 
steadily pass into a practical effort to 
realize the dreams of science, invention 
and national well-being. 

The New York stock market has 
many times before had its seasons of ac- 
tive exhilaration and sluggish despond- 
ency, as, over the past century, Ameri- 
can business has pursued its irregular 
upward course. It has known the 
tragedy of civil and foreign war, as well 
as the stimulus of those great forward 
surges which our national development 
has so often taken. Fear has sometimes 
assailed it. Lack of faith has some- 
times for a season given it halt. Yet, 
as the calm perspective of a century 
enables us clearly to see, even in those 
periods when its pulse beat lowest, there 
was nevertheless gathering that reserve 
store of economic energy in the form 
of new capital which would shortly 
turn defeat into new triumphs, as it 
again set to work to build on stronger 
foundations and to greater heights. 





The recent depression has revealed 
the weakness as well as the strength of 
our financial mechanism and we must 
all realize that. Improvement can still 
be made in American finance, if the 
work is done gradually and thought- 
fully. But, just as steel cannot be tem- 
pered without subjecting it to sudden 
alternations between intense heat and 
cold, so also the very violence with 
which conditions have altered since 
1929, will eventually leave American 
business and finance all the stronger, 
and the days of adversity and discour- 
agement will turn gradually into a peri- 
od of sounder and more lasting pros- 


perity. 


the overload of concrete 
(Continued from page 13) 


sumed, are receiving an estimated $1 a 
barrel net in bulk at mills. One year 
ago they were receiving $1.65. Com- 
menting on this series of price reduc- 
tions the New York Times in April 
stated that the “‘present price, resulting 
from excessive competition in the face 
of lower demand, is said to be below the 
cost of production”. 


Allen E. Beals of Dow Service Re- 
ports recently gave three reasons for the 
price cutting war in the cement indus- 
try: bidding on a vast amount of public 
works, the rising tide of private build- 
ing construction, and the necessity felt 
by domestic manufacturers of getting 
their lately enlarged plant capacities in 
reasonably full production. 


“At this time reports are current”, 
declares Mr. Beals, “that some mills have 
been selling their product as low as $1 
a barrel and where the fight is especially 
hot that low price has been shaded a 
quarter. This price, of course, refers 
to cement in paper, less all discounts. 
In New York City and vicinity current 
dealer-to-building contractor job site 
delivery prices in cloth are around 
$2.30 to $2.50 a barrel for the average 
haul and quantity. On large orders, 
where deliveries are by easy truck haul, 
some contractors say they can get ce- 
ment at $2.35 to $2.45 a barrel and 
contractors using concrete in barge 
loads or railroad containers or box car- 
load quantities talk about being able to 
buy standard brands of domestic Port- 
land cement at $2.35 a barrel with 25 
cents off if they take it in paper bags. 


“It is the most vigorous price war 
that the cement industry has known 


i ee 
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in the last fifteen years, but as far as 
the private building public is concerned 
it has little reason to expect that it will 
greatly affect present average building 
construction cost. 


“The saving that might normally ac. 
crue to them is being absorbed by the 
rising cost of other construction com- 
modities. Furthermore, the conditions 
surrounding the building construction 
contractor when he made his low estj- 
mates for so-called starting jobs earlier 
this year were such that any price gain 
that the contractor can get from now 
on will probably go no further than 
him, unless, perchance he took his job 
on a cost-plus plan. 


“While the cause of this price war, 
which, coming at the end of a long 
period of general business depression, 
would seem to promise dangerous navi- 
gating for some, is considerably in- 
volved, it is traceable to dealer opposi- 
tion to direct-to-consumer sales by ce- 
ment manufacturers.” 


This brings us to the third factor 
which we will consider—direct selling. 
Direct buying of cement by states and 
other political sub-divisions is on the 
increase, not only, says the National 
Builders’ Supply Bulletin, through in- 
clination of the politicians but encour- 
aged by the cement companies. These 
direct sales are proving to be a boom- 
erang, for the legislators and perhaps 
some officials of five states are mulling 
over the proposition of experimenting 
in the manufacture of cement. The 
cement manufacturing companies are 
primarily responsible for this situation. 
They have invited it, the bulletin con- 
tends, by their own actions in selling 
cement to the states direct instead of 
through the dealers. 


The manufacturers to a large extent 
recently abandoned the established mer- 
chandising policies and the dealer dif- 
ferential and, ignoring the presence of 
the dealers in many cases altogether, 
went about selling cement for munici- 
pal and state projects directly through 
the political units. That started legis- 
lators wondering about profits to be 
derived from state manufacture of ce- 
ment and it is reported that Louisiana, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and Okla- 
homa are entertaining the idea of state 
production with more than a disinter- 
ested viewpoint. 


Should two or three states, says the 
Builders’ Bulletin, decide to build their 


. own plants it is reasonably certain 


others will follow. Folk are like sheep: 
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they follow the leader. And you never 
can tell how far a movement of this 
sort may go. 

“Had the companies been content to 
leave sales to the state and the munici- 
palities in the hands of the dealer there 
would never have been any movement 
towards state ownership of cement 
plants. The dealers would have had 
sufficient political influence to have 
nipped it in the bud. But the cement 
companies have no such influence. And 
they have no reason to expect the deal- 
ers to come to their rescue in any effort 
to discourage such movements regard- 
less of when or how they may come. 
The dealer gets nothing out of it either 
way.” 

The fourth factor of importance is 
the matter of foreign importations. De- 
spite 23 cents added to each barrel im- 
ported from abroad by the tariff regu- 
lations, imports have continued and the 
manner in which they have kept on has 
aggravated the domestic market consid- 
erably. Foreign cement is usually 
dumped into a restricted area around a 
certain port and thus has a disrupting 
influence upon prices far out of propor- 
tion to its actual amount. 

Imports were cut down last year by 
a great margin. In 1929 during the 
first ten months, 1,546,974 barrels were 
brought into this country, but in the 
same period in 1930 this was cut to 
824,716 barrels. Denmark, Great 
Britain and Belgium are the biggest ex- 
porters of cement to the American mar- 
ket. A total of 3,667,458 barrels in 

1925 is the biggest importation in 
American history. 

With imports declining, exports last 
year also saw the same trend. The first 
ten months of 1930 showed 666,553 
barrels sent abroad compared with a 
similar period total in 1929 of 744,391 
barrels. Two-thirds of these exports 
go to Latin American countries, Mexico 
being a leading buyer with about one- 
fifth of total exports going to each 
neighboring republic. 

That is a survey of the industry’s 
Situation. “As a result of these con- 
ditions,” the Builders’ Supply Bulletin 
states, “the securities of most of 
the representative cement companies 
are at present selling at a substantial 
discount below their book values in 
spite of the comfortable financial posi- 
tion shown by their latest statements. 

“Whenever the cement industry, or 
any other industry, becomes over-devel- 
oped, the only remedy is to suspend fur- 
ther expansion until such time as de- 
mand again assumes a proper relation 
to capacity. No one can say precisely 


































what this relationship should be, for 
every industry needs to carry a certain 
amount of surplus capacity to meet 
peak seasonal requirements, to allow for 
repairs to machinery and to provide for 
the continual shifting in demand among 
different sections of the country. 
“Healthy competition stimulates ef- 
ficiency and economy in operation, and 
tends to lowering of costs. Additions 
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of too much new capital, however, 
must inevitably be followed by a reac- 
tion that has a disastrous result to all 
concerned—not only to the companies 
already established, but to the investors, 
to labor, to allied industries that are 
founded to supply an imaginary de- 
mand, and to the communities them- 
selves, because the projects are funda- 
mentally unsound in principle.” 
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The Flying Squadron and 


Economic Credit Council 


There are to date approximately 1,000 
members enrolled in the Squadron and 
Council. 








WINGS THAT ARE WON 


Here are the names of those who have won 
their wings since the last publication of the 
list. The total is now 274: 


C. C. Heitmann, Armour & Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

R. V. Free, The National Bank of Com- 
merce, Detroit, Mich. 

J. N. Green, Swift & Company, 421 E. 
Jackson Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 

George B. Farrington, New England Con- 
fectionery Company, Cambridge, Mass. 

F. M. Matthews, D. H. Ewing’s Sons, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

A. J. Bush, Golden State Company, Ltd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

V. H. Hoefer, Cluett Peabody & Co., 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. L. Ide, Kellaway-Ide Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Ralph Meyer, Brownstein Louis Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

S. E. Webb, H. S. Crocker Company, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

H. Kuechenmeister, Edw. Schuster & 
Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

F. F. Stuckert, Hansen Glove Corp., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

F. B. Atwood, Forman, Ford & Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. H. Gudgeon, Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. F. McGrath, Loose Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. M. Bennett, McComas Dry Goods 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 

F. B. McComas, McComas Dry Goods 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 

V. H. Weber, Stratton & Terstegge Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

C. F. Kirtley, Cook Paint & Varnish Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Ww. C. Grimmer, 
Green Way, Wis. 

W. J. Smalley, Kansas City Auto Supply 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

L. T. Dysart, Graybar Electric Co., Inc., 
Dallas, Texas. 

W. L. Harris, Perfection Stove Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

W. L. Carnahan, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., Kansas City, Kansas. 

David D. Smith, Kelley-How-Thomson 
Company, Duluth, Minn. 

R. P. Boardman, First Trust Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

H. H. Slatery, East Tennessee Packing 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

L. D. Duncan, B. F. Avery & Sons, 
Louisville, Ky. 

C. F. Obermeier, Altsheler & Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Geo. Williams, H. A. Caesar Company, 
244 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Albert H. March, Fuller Goodman Com- 
pany, City National Bank Bldg., Oshkosh. 

R. D. Scott, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, 165 Broadway, New York City. 

N. Laird, Ransome Concrete Machinery 
Co., Dunellen, N. J. 

L. B. Cohen, Beaumont Dry Goods & 
Notion Co., Beaumont, Texas. 

J. E. Ruffin, Malone & Hyde, Inc., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

W. H. Eckert, Rival Foods, 
Henry St., Cambridge, Mass. 

A. W. Briggs, Decatur & Hopkins Co., 
93 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Joannes Bros. Co., 
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Miss Della R. Cain, K. B. Printing Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb. 

F. W. Schettler, Malleable Iron Range 
Co., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


credit group control 

(Continued from page 15) 
felt it necessary to revise his credit files 
on that customer, will by virtue of his 
interest in the account receive the bene- 
fit of the first manufacturer’s investiga- 
tion. It will place at the disposal of 
credit executives the results of thou- 
sands of credit investigations that ordi- 
narily would not come to their atten- 
tion. 

It is now time that manufacturers 
dismiss from their minds various preju- 
dices, particularly the one relative to 
filing a list of their accounts with the 
Inter-Market Credit Clearance System. 
In this era of severe competition, no 
concern’s customers are a secret. Only 
by throwing its customers’ names into 
the Credit Clearance System can an in- 
dividual concern expect to get informa- 
tion of any value. Experience has 
proved that any concern that thinks it- 
self big enough or wise enough in credit 
matters to work alone usually piles up 
credit losses that are substantially larger 
than those of concerns which co-oper- 
ate in the compiling of valuable credit 
information. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that if all buyers were compelled, 
either by Federal or State laws, to fur- 
nish to an association such as the Inter- 
Market Credit Clearance System, a list 
of concerns from whom it makes its 
purchases, there would be a consequent 
stabilization and reduction of specula- 
tion in credit. 





break-downs that build up 
(Continued from page 17) 
only by an orderly system of production 
records. Here again the advice of ex- 
perienced professional industrial engi- 
neers or accountants is invaluable. 
Budget System—As has already been 
pointed out, executives of corporations 
are no longer willing to chart their fu- 
ture course solely on past experience 
and performance. Bankers and credit 
men likewise are demanding informa- 
tion as to the projected sales and manu- 
facturing program of the year succeed- 
ing that regarding which the actual re- 
sults have been submitted to them and 
also a reliable forecast of the resultant 
anticipated profits and financing re- 
quirements. The preparation of a bud- 
get has therefore of recent years become 
a customary procedure with most cor- 
porations. If such a budget is scien- 


tifically prepared, it has been found to 
not only serve as an initial forecast but 
to be exceedingly useful in contrasting 
actual results obtained from month to 
month with the results anticipated, thus 
enabling management to fix responsi- 
bility for shortcomings and to revise its 
sales and production programs at fre- 
quent intervals to meet changing condi- 
tions. In the initial installation of 4 
budgetary system, the professional ac- 
countant is especially useful as, on ac- 
count of his prior experience and de- 
tached attitude, he is able to success- 
fully harmonize the divergent view- 
points of the various department heads 
and evolve a plan untainted by personal 
interest which will meet the approval 
of all concerned. 

Space does not permit of the enum- 
eration and discussion of all of the 
managerial problems in the solution of 
which the advice and assistance of pro- 
fessional accountants might suitably be 
sought, but enough has been said to 
demonstrate that they cover a very wide 
range. Executives, however, particu- 
larly those of the smaller corporations, 
are not always conscious of the avail- 
ability or need for the services to which 
reference has been made, and _ profes- 
sional ethics often deter those best 
equipped to furnish them from suggest- 
ing their employment. In the interests 
of all concerned, it is suggested that 
professional auditors and management 
engineers hereafter give more thought 
to persuading their clients to have nec- 
essary and helpful services rendered by 
them and less to the question of whether 
their suggestions in this connection will 
be regarded as unethical selling propa- 
ganda. 

If bankers and credit men would in- 
sist that the corporations with which 
they do business submit themselves not 
only to a thorough annual audit but also 
to occasional but thorough accounting 
and management engineering surveys, 
their interests and those of the corpora- 
tions concerned would be far better pro- 
tected than is at present the case. 


eternal vigilance 
(Continued from page 19) 

ered recommendation to the General 
Office Credit Dept. at Cincinnati, and 
it is seldom that we are unable to ap- 
prove the line recommended. 

Credit lines are kept up to date on 
the larger accounts by a more or less 
constant check of these accounts to see 


. that they are paying promptly and in 


good shape generally. At least once a 
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they are scanned very carefully 
with the view to getting new reports, 
new financial statements, up to date 
trade information, and any other in- 
formation necessary to check up the 
financial position and progress of an 
account. The same investigation is not 
made on small accounts, as their pay- 
ment record with us very largely deter- 
mines the continuation of credit rela- 
tions. 

The Credit Department work is sys- 
tematized for efficient, prompt, and 
economical handling, with the under- 
standing that accounts of a certain size 
and age are to be referred to the Credit 
Manager for instructions. He may take 
over the handling of these accounts or 
instruct his assistant how to proceed. 


On Procter & Gamble’s order forms 
and on all invoices are printed the terms 
of sale. When a buyer signs an order, 
or accepts an invoice he agrees to pay- 
ment according to those terms. There- 
fore, when the bill is not paid when 
due, the customer has failed to live up 
to his part of the agreement. If through 
failure to pay for the goods when pay- 
ment is due the purchaser does not fully 
comply with the terms to which he has 
agreed,—probably to which he has 
signed his name,—he should expect to 
be called upon for payment. In fact, a 
debtor has no particular respect for the 
creditor who does not ask for what is 
due him. To promptly request pay- 
ment of past due bills and to continue 
to do so with proper regularity, nat- 
urally requires constant vigilance in the 
Collection Dept. And the close fol- 
low-up of promises of payment after 
an account becomes delinquent is very 
important. 


In our opinion, the first requisite for 
the proper handling of credits and col- 
lections is “Eternal Vigilance”. The 
insignia of the National Association of 
Credit Men bears the word “‘Vigilantia”. 
If there is such a thing as a formula 
for low loss figures and good outstand- 
ings without restricting good sales, we 
would say it is “Eternal Vigilance 
coupled with a normal supply of good 
sense and courage”. We have not found 
a substitute for these qualities. 


Past due accounts are followed by 
very definite loss figures in direct pro- 
Portion to the age of the past due items 
and the care with which credit was ex- 
tended. In addition to the direct loss 
that is incurred through failures of va- 
nous kinds,—business mortality,—there 


ine 
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is the heavy expense of carrying ac- 
counts that are past due and the at- 
tendant loss in sales and distribution. 
A delinquent account is only too fre- 
quently “not in the market now”, even 
when the salesman could get an order 
if there were no account to collect. It 
is undoubtedly true that past due ac- 
counts clog sales, interfere with much 
desired distribution, and cause loss of 
some of the benefits of expensive adver- 
tising and costly sales effort. 


Collection of an account is the re- 
sponsibility of the district office han- 
dling it, and the degree of vigor and 
ingenuity shown in the collection work 
of the district office decides how our 
figures will look at the end of the 
month. The districts take pride in 
turning in good figures, most of them 
working on a quota basis set by them- 
selves. While the quota is not always 
made, it stimulates the efforts of all 
concerned. A report of delinquent ac- 
counts of certain size and age is made 
monthly to the General Office, and here 
again the districts take pride in report- 
ing none or very few such accounts. 


The salesmen help very materially on 
collections, and our experience shows 
conclusively that in our type of busi- 
ness the best collectors are nearly al- 
ways class A salesmen. If an account 
is on a small limit, as many of them 
are, the salesman knows that another 
shipment cannot be made until the open 
bill is paid, and he knows that a past 
due bill missed is not only a sales out- 
let temporarily closed, but also a defi- 
nite mark against the standing of his 
accounts when the monthly list of past 
due items is made up for his territory. 


To assist the salesman in his collection 
work, he is furnished a copy of each 
invoice and notified when payment is 
received direct. 


We have found that collection com- 
petition among salesmen is good, and 
almost all districts use a salesman’s 
“Rating Sheet” based on past due ac- 
counts and orders held. In fact, our 
Sales Supervisor’s instruction manual in- 
cludes the following: “The collection 
rating sheet is particularly valuable in 
building up the salesman’s pride jin his 
credit and collection work. Rivalry be- 
tween salesmen should be encouraged 
along this line as well as in other parts 
of the salesman’s job. List oF Past 
Duet Accounts—This list furnishes 
the Supervisor the actual outstanding 
accounts in each section. It is the best 
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possible check on the salesmen’s work 
on credit and collections.” 


A large portion of the collection fol- 
low-up work can be classed as routine. 


Statements are written once a month 
and some form of past due notice is 
automatically sent to accounts of a 
given class when they become so many 
days past due, with further past due 
notices and form letters being sent at 
the expiration of each succeeding 10 
day period until special handling seems 
necessary. This, of course, is the pro- 
cedure for handling the smaller and ord- 
inary accounts. The larger and more 
important accounts are followed by 
segregating them so that it is an easy 
matter to take a look at them about 
every 10 days. Collection procedure 
then varies according to what the case 
demands. Collection of medium sized 
accounts is usually handled by one or 
two past due notices and possibly one 
form letter before special collection 
work begins; but large accounts are 
given special attention from the time 
when they become past due. 


The collection service of Adjustment 
Bureaus maintained by the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men is used at a 
number of points and collection attor- 
neys are used at others. It is our feel- 
ing that well organized collection, ad- 
justment, and other services offered by 
the Association throughout the coun- 
try provide the greatest possibility for 
concerted and effective action for the 


benefit of both creditor and debtor. 


No account is placed with an attor- 
ney without first being referred to the 
Credit Manager, and the salesman con- 
cerned is always given a final oppor- 
tunity to collect before that action is 
taken, unless there seems real danger 
and it is imperative that immediate ac- 
tion be taken. 


Procter & Gamble’s credit and col- 
lection problems are no different from 
those of many other concerns, and our 
methods are similar to those commonly 
in use. The staple nature of our busi- 
ness helps our collections, just as it 
helps our Company’s policy of guaran- 
teed employment of factory workers; 
but our observations show that with- 
out intelligent hard work—and plenty 
of it—in all of our District Offices, our 
volume of old outstandings and credit 
losses will immediately pile up with un- 
pleasant speed. Good system we find 
to be helpful in the handling of credits 
and collections; but it has proved of 
little value where it has not been ac- 
companied by quick, intelligent action 
and eternal vigilance. 















































































































































consuming consumer 
indebtness 
(Continued from page 21) 


based on careful investigation of the 
customer’s probable ability to repay his 
debt. He is aided in many instances 
by provision for a suitable household 
budget which will make repayment pos- 
sible without depriving his family of 
essentials. As a matter of form, and 
for protection against fraudulent intent, 
a chattel mortgage on household furni- 
ture is often executed. No reputable 
company, however, ever realizes on this 
mortgage unless the family especially 
desires to break up its home and dis- 
pose of its furniture, or where intent 
to defraud is plain. 

The charges made for such loans vary 
with communities and companies. They 
are necessarily higher than rates charged 
on secured loans, but seldom greater 
than the cost to the customer of in- 
stalment buying. They are not so 
much higher than charges made by the 
personal loan departments of banks and 
endorsement companies as is commonly 
believed. This is due to the fact that 
the latter state their charges in terms 
of a sum discounted in advance on a 
loan which must be repaid in instal- 
ments—thus always approximately 
doubling the stated rate. Personal 
finance companies, however, are al- 
lowed to charge simple monthly interest 
only on the unpaid balance in the cus- 
tomer’s hands at any time, and only for 
the number of days he holds that bal- 
ance. 

A little study of the amounts cus- 
tomers do pay, both in the way of car- 
rying charges on instalment purchases, 
or added prices for notoriously slow 
pay, or because of inability to take ad- 
vantage of cash bargains, would 
quickly reveal the direct advantages to 
customers of handling their bills just 
as merchants do theirs—by borrowing 
to pay when quick payment cannot be 
made from money on hand. 

A personal finance loan benefits cus- 
tomer and merchant alike. It gives the 
merchant the advantage of turnover, 
of keeping all capital actively engaged 
in the business, and of reducing as far 
as possible the dead weight of goods in 
the homes of slow-pay customers. Many 
up to date retailers are now urging 
their credit customers to borrow on a 
thirty or sixty day basis, exactly as 
their wholesalers have persuaded them 
to maintain a policy of prompt pay- 
ment. 

It is still true some customers would 


be mortally offended by any sugges- 
tion. on the part of the merchant that 
they borrow to pay up. Furthermore, 
this situation will exist as long as of- 
fended customers can transfer their 
business to merchants who are willing 
to take bankers’ risks. If, however, 
any single community could agree that 
its retail merchants would thenceforth 
specialize in retail merchandising and 
stop carrying open credit accounts be- 
yond thirty or sixty days, it would not 
take long to give to the retail custom- 
ers of that community the same philo- 
sophic attitude toward borrowing to 
pay as is now held by merchants in 
their relations with the dealers from 
whom they buy. 


writing off writing cost 
(Continued from page 23) 


dictating machines, and the inaugura- 
tion of a centralized stenographic de- 
partment under the supervision of a 
capable woman. Today output has 
practically trebled. Seventeen operators 
now serve thirty-eight account execu- 
tives. Valuable executive time has been 
freed for more important tasks. Cor- 
respondence flows evenly and regularly 
without peaks and valleys and their at- 
tendant waste. 

A substantial saving has been effected 
for the company, yet rates of compen- 
sation have been generally improved. 
Stenographers, after the first transitional 
period elapsed, found it less tiring to use 
dictating machines. The nervous strain 
of a constant rush atmosphere was elim- 
inated. The annoyance of a notebook 
filled with untranscribed dictation and 
new work piling on top of this is now 
done away with. 

It is the opinion of the supervisor of 
the department that any stenographer, 
unless deaf, can easily use a dictating 
machine. Resistance that is occasional- 
ly encountered to the introduction of 
such machines is wholly psychological 
and without foundation in fact. 

A recently issued analysis of 500 of- 
fices employing 2,512 stenographers 
serves to further confirm the worth of 
dictating machines. Comparison was 
made between a decentralized system 
with shorthand and a centralized system 
with dictating machines. 

It was found that, with shorthand, 45 
per cent. of a stenographer’s day was oc- 


cupied with taking dictation and tran-— 


scribing. The balance of the day was 
occupied in clerical and copy work 
(paid for at the wage rate of a skilled 
stenographer) and rest. With dictating 
machines, more than 90 per cent. of the 
day was occupied with transcribing. 
Output was more than doubled. Costs 
per typed line and letter decreased more 
than 40 per cent. There were substan. 
tial savings made in personnel, floor 
space and general equipment. 


Payroll reduction, increased output 
and a steadier flow of work are the most 
tangible direct profits resulting from the 
intelligent installation of dictating ma- 
chines. There is, however, a corollary 
profit which I deem of even greater im- 
portance, namely the freeing of execu- 
tive time. It is wasteful and extrava- 
gant to enmesh an expensive executive 
in the red tape of personal dictation. 
The development of many valuable ideas 
may be considerably arrested by the 
necessity, under this system, of waiting 
until a stenographer is available to put 
them into written form. This does not 
mean that executive secretaries can be 
dispensed with. Since a secretary’s value 
depends upon her intelligence and ini- 
tiative rather than her mere proficiency 
as a stenographer, it would seem that 
anything which liberated more of her 
time for constructive work would be 
welcomed by employer and employee. 


There is another angle of correspond- 
ence production which is too often 
neglected. Mention has been made of 
the worth of form letters under certain 
circumstances. Such letters can, of 
course, be produced in large quantities 
by machines which duplicate either from 
an original typed stencil or from type. 
It is beyond the province of this article 
to enter into specific details as to pro- 
duction per hour capacities and costs of 
the two better known types of dupli- 
cators. 


It may be brought out, however, that 
the prejudice existing in some offices 
against mechanically duplicated letters 
is based on a fundamental misconcep- 
tion. It so happens that many letters 
are carelessly reproduced. This is due 
to the operator rather than the machine. 
There are some who, doubtless having 
such specimens in mind, believe that 
mechanically duplicated letters are in- 
effective because impersonal and obvious- 
ly produced in quantities. In reality 
a letter’s worth should be measured by 
its effectiveness. A carefully dupli- 
cated letter, correctly written, can be 
just as effective as a personally typed 
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letter. It can produce as much busi- 
ness, build as much good will or do 
whatever it was intended to do. And 
such duplication effects a big saving in 
production costs. If the standard ma- 
chines available are operated in accord- 
ance with manufacturer’s instructions 
and second hand or, obsolete types of 
equipment are avoided, the finished re- 
sult will have every appearance of a 
personal letter, and will probably be so 
accepted by the majority of its recipi- 
ents. 

The economical use of duplicating 
equipment depends, to some extent, 
upon regular mailings in rather size- 
able quantities. There are, however, oc- 
casions when only a relatively few copies 
of a letter or other matter are wanted. 
An improved modern rotary adaptation 
of the flat bed gelatine process may now 
be had for this purpose and, because of 
its low cost, will be found an economi- 
cal and satisfactory auxiliary unit. 

After a letter is written, envelopes 
must be addressed and the letter must 
be folded and inserted in the envelope. 
Then the envelope must be sealed and 
stamped. Each one of these operations 
requires time and money. Machines are 
available to do any part or all of this 
work and to do it quicker and more eco- 
nomically than it can be done manually. 

Mechanical addressing of envelopes is 
quick, accurate and inexpensive. A 
single machine with one operator will 
address a mailing more quickly, and 
more accurately, than can possibly be 
done by hand. A company with regu- 
lar mailings to a given list can hardly 
afford to depend upon hand addressing. 
Not long ago I talked with the head 
of a small, prosperous business. He 
complained about his addressing prob- 
lem. When he paid $2.50 a thousand 
the girls worked so hurriedly, to make 
volume, that the percentage of errors 
was very high. When he raised the 
rate to $4.50 a thousand, production 
fell so that he couldn’t get his mailings 
out on schedule. Mechanical addressing 
finally proved the solution. 

Hand stamping is unthinkable if mail 
is more than a few letters. Stamp af- 
fixers are satisfactory for a relatively 
small volume, not only from the stand- 
point of time but from that of keep- 
ing an exact record of the postage used. 

Combination pre-cancelled stamp af- 
fixing and sealing machines are available 
which handle 2,000 letters per hour. 
The unsealed envelope is placed in the 
feed tray, a dial is turned to the de- 
nomination of stamp required, a lever 
touched—and the letter is in the stacker, 
sealed, postmarked with a pre-cancelled 


insignia. At the same time, the machine 
simultaneously registers the amount of 
postage used and shows.the balance of 
postage on hand. 

These are but a few of the mechani- 
cal aids to speeding up mail. Parcel post 
is also capable of expedition. Machines 
are available to completely wrap and tie 
packages, delivering them ready for 
mailing at a rate far in excess of what 
could be handled by the most expert em- 
ployee. 

Mailing department economy is essen- 
tial. Specific application requires a 
specific analysis of individual problems. 
When daily mail is a matter of tons, 
engineering skill is required to expedite 
its flow and to co-ordinate various phases 
of the work. But even when mail is 
much less in volume, economies can be 
effected if the straight line principle 
and the use of modern appliances are 
utilized. 

Since correspondence, in its various 
departments, occupies forty per cent. 
of office time, it is a serious mistake to 
permit this department of business to 
“just grow” a la Topsy. Even when 
volume is relatively small, common 
sense, Close analysis and intelligent me- 
chanization can reduce letter costs— 
from origination to final mailing. Pinch- 
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ing pennies is unsound practise—but it 
is equally unwise to clip a cent and 
throw half of it out of the window. 
Every business should look to its letters; 
should demand that they be produced 


effectively, speedily and economically. 


convention highlights 
(Continued from page 24) 


In addition to these outstanding fea- 
tures, there will be other entertainment 
throughout the week and special atten- 
tion given to the ladies, with style 
shows, luncheons and teas that will de- 
light every feminine heart. Trips to 
various industrial plants are also planned 
for those who want to get an insight 
into the manufacturing and production 
systems of New England. Guides will 
be furnished and an opportunity will be 
available to see not only huge plants in 
operation but also the functioning of 
business offices and credit departments. 
Among the plants to be visited will be 
those of the New England Confection- 
ery Company, General Electric Com- 
pany, Salada Tea Company, Lever Bros. 
& Co., Massachusetts Fisheries Associa- 
tion, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, and 


W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corporation. 


Whether the birds are singing or the snow is 
falling, sound insurance is the basis of credit. 
Mortgaged property, stocks of merchandise 
bought on credit, both must be protected by 
carefully arranged insurance written in sound 


companies. 


tna Fire Group agents furnish 


merchants and property owners with a compre- 
hensive insurance service—not just a bundle of 
hit or miss policies — but real, carefully worked 
out protection. If your customers are insured 


in A2tna Fire Group companies, you know that 
honest claims under the policies will be paid 
promptly —a pleasant thought, certainly. 
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One Month's Convictions 


Fraud Prevention Department of the National Association of Credit Men 


MARCH, 1931 
















CasE INDIVIDUAL CHARGE SENTENCE 








Samuel D. Rosengarten, Inc., Rosengarten, Samuel D. Concealment of assets. 1 yr. & 1 day. 
1370 Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y. 
(Women’s Coats) 


Engelhardt, Samuel 


Use of mails in a scheme 
to defraud. 


Leonora Dress Co., 
264 West 35th St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
(Dresses) 


60 days and 2 yrs. 
probation. 





































Gartstein Bros., Gartstein, Meyer Issuance of a false state- 6 months. 
248 West 35th St., ment. 
New York City, N. Y- 
(Wholesale silk business) 
Joe Katz Cloak Co., Katz, Joe Use of mails in a scheme 4 months. 
260 West 39th St., Cohn, Ralph to defraud. 4 months. 
New York City, N. Y. 
(Cloaks & Suits) 
Maxim Company, Camac, John Issuance of a false state- Suspended sentence. 
264 West 35th St., ment. 
New York City 
(Mfr. of dresses) 
United Perfumery Co., Probber, Joseph Concealment of assets. 1 yr. & 1 day. 


448 Gates Avenue and Schenker, Max 


: 3 months (2 yrs. sus- 
907 Kings Highway, 


pended sentence for 


Brooklyn, N. Y. ; each.) 
(Perfumes & Cosmetics) 
Louis ag . Louis Totz Use of mails to defraud. Fined $1,000. 
Logan, . Vea. 
E. Raymond Dean, E. Raymond Dean Use of mails to defraud. Suspended sentence 


103 Fairfield Ave., 
Upper Darby, Pa. 
(Men’s Furnshgs.) 


of 6 months, and 
placed on probation 
for 6 months. 


Harry A. Cohan, Harry A. Cohan 


Sunbury and 
Williamsport, 
(Shoes) 


Concealment of assets. Deferred. 


Pa. 


Robert L. Turner, Robert L. Turner 


Talbert, Kentucky 
(Clothes) 


Violation Postal Laws. 2 years Atlanta Peni- 


tentiary. 


Meyer Rissover, Robert Rissover 


Washington, C. H., Ohio, 
(Shoes) 


Dick Cahill, d.b.a., 
Lincoln Drug Store, 
Bristow, Okla. 


6 months Hamilton 
County Jail. 


Violation Postal Laws. 


Dick Cahill 60 days Tulsa Coun- 


ty Jail. 


Concealment of assets 





Kaufman Bros., Jos. A. Oberman Violation Postal Laws. 2 years Leavenworth 


Cairo, Illinois Penitentiary, four 
(Dry goods) counts, running 
concurrently. 2 
years each four 
counts running 
concurrently but 


consecutively with 
sentence on first 
four counts—to be 
suspended after two 
years served and 
subject placed on 
probation for five 
years. 


2% years Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary 
and fined $2,500.00 
and costs. 










Louis Baumwohl Concealment of assets. 


Louis Baumwohl, d.b.a., 
Baumwohl Dept. Store, 
Whiting, Indiana 


(General mdse.) 














Ostrowsky & Simkin, Jacob Ostrowsky 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Poultry) 


Conspiracy and conceal- 18 
ment of assets. 


months Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary 
and fined $5,000.00. 
months Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary 
and fined $5,000.00. 












Isadore Simkin Conspiracy and conceal- 18 


ment of assets. 


Total of 1110 Convictions from June 1, 1925, to March 31, 1931. 


ELLIS, N. B., painter and decorator, formerly at Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo. 


FIRE DETECTOR OF NORTH CAROLINA, 317 Wil- 
der Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


HINDS, FRED W., painter and decorator, formerly 
of Harrisonville, Mo. 


addresses wanted 


BABCOCK, H. Z., painter in business in 1929, at 631 


Hillside Avenue, Elmhurst, Illinois. 
somewhere in Iowa. 


BABCOCK, WILLIAM H., painter in business in 1929 
at 115 South Michigan Avenue, Villa Park, Illinois. 
Reported to be somewhere in Iowa. 


BORASI, JAMES, formerly operated as the Riveria 
Restaurant Company at High and Clinton Aves., 


Reported to be 


JOHNSON, J. D., painter and decorator, formerly 2306 
West Catalpa, Oklahoma City, Okla. Now pre- 
sumed to be somewhere in Ohio. : 


KRANTZ, H. M., doing business as National Sales 


Newark, N. J. Last known residence address, Vine- Bureau, 318-312 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
land, N. J. Last reported in Georgia. 

= RAYMOND B., MD., 7650 Fenkell, Detroit, MARCUS (SARAH) and (E.B.) t. a., Marcus Shoe 
ich. 


Store, 17 Church Lane, Fernwood, Penna. 





MARINO, TONY, formerly 290 E. 155th St., New 
York City. 


MARKOWITZ, PHILIP, doing business under the trade 
style of the Republic Leather Finishing Compan 
2535 W. Lake St., Chicago. if 


MISSOURI FOOD PRODUCT CO., INC., 211 Bay 
103rd St., New York, N. Y 


MOSES, EVERETT, 26 Broadway, New York, N. y 
NICHOLAS, GEORGE H., formerly 39 Rose Stree 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 7 


RIVLIN, E. J., Tailor, formerly employed ; : 
clothing stores in Charleston, W. Va. Loser ac te 
W. 25th St., N. Y. City or Brooklyn. 


ROSENBLUM & COMPANY, P., 26 W. 17th St., Ney 
York City. 


ROSS, MILTON, formerly of Paterson, N. J. 


SCHOEN (WILLIAM) & (LOUIS), Props., Franklin 
Radio Shops, Inc., 315 West 42nd St., New York 
Nu. ¥. P 


WALKER, ROBERT, operating under the name of th 
American Metal Parts Company, 2528 Willets Court 
Chicago. ; 


YOUNG BROS., 1503 Morse Avenue, Chicago. For. 
merly at 6556 Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 





twenty years ahead 
(Continued from page 27) 


In the meantime the credit structure 
of the country has developed rapidly, 
More and more, bankers and credit men 
have insisted that they be furnished 
with verified statements of financial po- 
sition and profit and loss outcome. Not- 
withstanding this development and this 
increased use of audit reports for credit 
purposes, the reports have not reflected, 
to any appreciable extent, the views of 
bankers and credit men, either as to 
form or content. 


The foregoing state of affairs led one 
of the large accounting firms, conduct- 
ing practise on a national scope, to at- 
tempt to devise a form of report espe- 
cially adapted for credit uses. The 
evolution of this report was something 


like this: 


First, it was deemed desirable to elim- 
inate all non-essential material, whether 
appearing in the comments, statements, 
or schedules. 


Second, careful consideration was 
given to the question of whether essen- 
tial comment and explanations should 
be given in the usual manner or in- 
serted on the statements and schedules 
to which the comment and explanations 
immediately related. It was decided to 
eliminate, for all ordinary purposes, the 
use of separate sheets for comment and 
to amplify the statements by the in- 
clusion of all essential comments and 
facts. 


Third, an amplified form of balance 
sheet or financial statement was devel- 
oped in accordance with the foregoing 
idea. Essential explanations were it- 
serted after each principal item. For 
example, trade accounts receivable wert 
aged, the amount uncollected at the a¢- 
tual time of the audit was shown, and 
a statement was made that the reserve 
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was considered ample or otherwise. Ref- 
erence was made to a footnote in which 
4 statement was made as to steps taken 
with regard to verifying outstanding 
balances by communication with cus- 
tomers. The item of inventories was 
shown in the statement with details of 
pledges. Reference was made to a foot- 
note explaining what steps were taken 
by the accountant as to verification. In 
much the same way all essential com- 
ment and explanation was given. The 
statement and footnotes were followed 
by the certificate of the accountants. 
The balance sheet was then developed 
to double the size of the ordinary state- 
ment but it was folded into the report 
without inconvenience. The use of this 
method eliminated from ten to fifteen 
pages of comment and relieved the 
banker, credit man, or other reader 
from referring back and forth from 
statements to comments. 


Fourth, a statement of profit and 
loss, a statement of analysis of surplus, 
a schedule of statistical information 
containing significant ratios, percen- 
tages, and insurance protection, and a 
statement of causes for change in 
amount of working capital were in- 
cluded, together with a list of the state- 
ments and schedules and a letter of 
transmittal, the latter being limited to 
a single page. 

The accounting firm very carefully 
prepared an illustrative form of audit 
report for credit purposes along the 
foregoing lines. Care was taken with 
respect to minor detail to make the re- 
port convenient for use. The size 
adopted was the ordinary letter size, 
8% x 11, in order that the reports 
could be conveniently filed. The list 
of statements to serve the purpose of 
an index was placed at the front of the 
report immediately following the letter 
of transmittal. No fly sheets were in- 
serted that would encumber the report. 
The statements were conveniently lab- 
eled and identified as exhibits and 
schedules. A complete style book was 
worked up for report purposes, prob- 
ably the first ever produced, and the 
credit report was prepared in accord- 


ance with the style book. 


When the original report had been 
prepared in this fashion, with extreme 
care with respect to typewriting and 
detail, one thousand copies were repro- 
duced as exact duplicates. Of this 
number 800 copies were sent to mem- 
bers of The Robert Morris Associates 


and other bank executives and to credit 
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men generally with a request for specific 
criticism and suggestion. The remain- 
ing copies were distributed to others 
who presumably would be interested in 
an improved form for credit purposes. 
The response to the request made to 
bankers and credit men was very grati- 
fying and many letters, some of them 
several pages in length, were received. 
Among the suggestions made upon 
which there seemed to be a substantial 
unanimity of opinion were that there 
should be included a balance sheet in 
comparative form, a summary state- 
ment of profit and loss in comparative 
form (preceding year as well as the one 
under audit), and that the ratios and 
percentages should be augmented and 
stated in comparative form. 


One of the important suggestions 
came from officials of several of the 
Federal Reserve banks. It was to the 
effect that there should be included in 
each report, as a routine matter, facts 
respecting organization and history of 
the business under audit. Such a state- 
ment, it was contended, was particu- 
larly necessary in the event of redis- 
counting paper. 


After a very careful review of the 
suggestions, the ones just enumerated 
were incorporated and a new draft of 
the illustrative report was prepared for 
distribution among bankers, credit men, 
and others interested in an advanced 
and improved report technique for 
credit purposes. 


The illustrative audit report as thus 
prepared is based upon the combined 
experience and views of bankers, credit 
men, and an accountancy firm serving 
business in every state of the Union. 
The report as amended is made up of 
the following exhibits and schedules in 
the order given: 

Letter of transmittal; List of exhibits 
and schedules; Statement of financial 
condition (amplified form); Statement 
of profit and loss; Analysis of surplus; 
Statement of financial condition (sum- 
mary statement in comparative form) ; 
Statement of profit and loss (summary 
statement in comparative form); Sta- 
tistical and other information (ratios 
and percentages in comparative form 
and details of insurance protection) ; 
Facts respecting organization and his- 
tory (state and date of incorporation, 
character of business, location of office 
and plant, capital stock structure, his- 
tory, and comparative statistics of net 
sales, net income, dividends, capital 
stock outstanding, and surplus for three 
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years); Analysis of cost of goods sold; 
Analysis of causes for change in amount 
of working capital (including compara- 
tive statement of working capital with 
increase and decrease). 

The illustrative audit report for 
credit purposes, as above prepared, is 
available in a limited number for dis- 
tribution to credit men and to others 
interested in advanced repart procedure. 
The report presents the results of what 
is perhaps the only comprehensive and 
intensive study that has ever been made 
of the needs of bankers and credit men 
in the way of accounting statements as 
a basis for exercising credit judgment. 
It departs radically from the ordinary 
form of audit report and embodies prin- 
ciples of report making that will un- 
doubtedly tend to revolutionize the 
form of accountants’ reports. Its use 
does not preclude the making of an 
audit report in the conventional form, 
with voluminous comment — a form 
that may be desirable, for example, in 
connection with a special investigation 
or the uncovering of the facts relating 
to an embezzlement. 

One interesting result of using this 
new form of report is that many clients 
prefer it to the conventional form even 
though it is not used for credit pur- 
poses. This preference is based on the 
desire of the client to have statements 
and schedules that are complete in 
themselves rather than to have them 
dependent upon pages of text comment 
that has to be related back to the items 
in the statements and schedules. 

The new form of report is made 
available for the uses of the business 
public not only for credit purposes but 
as an improved procedure based upon 
the needs of the person who desires to 
obtain readily comprehensive and de- 
tailed information with respect to the 
status of a business concern and the re- 
sults of trading or other operations with 
respect to profit or loss. 


modernization keeps them 


home 

(Continued from page 29) 
item the price quoted was very low. 
This created the impression that all 
merchandise in the store was low in 
price. On so-called “blind items” 
(items whose regular price customers do 
not know) the usual margin was ob- 
tained. 

The meat advertisement illustrated 
shows the type of advertising used. In- 
asmuch as the competition that a small- 
town merchant encounters is more with 
out of town merchants than with his 
fellow merchants, all meat dealers co- 
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operated on this: advertisement—a de- 
gree of co-operation not possible before 
this campaign was started. 

The result of the first co-operative 
meat advertisement was that many new 
customers were seen in all grocery stores. 
More than a ton of pork loin was sold 
—two-thirds of a pound to every man, 
woman and child in town. The town 
was sold out of pork in the afternoon 
of the second day of the sale. 


Another problem indicated by the 
survey of peoples’ buying habits was 
that of proper sales training. First 
salespeople were instructed to be tidy in 
their personal appearance. Clean jackets 
and smocks were used. The approach 
to a customer was “May I serve you, 
Mrs. Jones?” instead of “Anything for 
you?” 

In a three day test in one store, 61 
per cent. of the customers purchased 
the weekly feature item in addition to 
their regular purchase. This increased 
the unit of sale 65 per cent. The fact 
that the feature item was advertised and 
shown prominently in window and in- 
terior displays was an important factor 
in the splendid results obtained. 

Some potential Harvard customers 
were in the habit of going to nearby 
towns for entertainment and then mak- 
ing their purchases while in that city. 
A plan for more and better local enter- 
tainments was suggested and carried out 
by the Chamber of Commerce. This, 
with more modern stores that made 
shopping delightful and easy, the week- 
ly feature items to show that Harvard 
prices were as low as elsewhere, a better 
selection of merchandise, and more cour- 
teous salespeople combined to keep a 
larger percentage of purchases in Har- 
vard. 

A series of six nightly demonstrations 
was conducted. These meetings dis- 
cussed the survey and clearly explained 
how conditions could be improved by 
better merchandising. Additional dem- 
onstrations were conducted for sales 
people in similar types of retail outlets. 
Several salespeople were trained in ad- 
vance and then demonstrated the proper 
approach and handling of the customer 
before the sales people. 

Chain Store managers and employees 
were in attendance at the meetings as 
well as independent merchants. 

A dollar day sale was conducted dur- 
ing the last week. The featuring of 
new seasonable items combined with the 
ease of shopping made this the most 
profitable dollar day ever conducted. 

Considerable credit is due to Mr. 
Arthur C. Conde, Secretary of the local 
Chamber of Commerce and Mr.. Ray 





Lush, head of the Retailers Council for 
without their splendid co-operation the 
results obtained would have been im- 
possible. The local newspaper co-oper- 
ated by furnishing the publicity neces- 
sary to acquaint housewives with the 
changes being made. 


criminal insolvency 
(Continued from page 32) 

If the reformers of bankruptcy pro- 
cedure would concentrate their thought 
and efforts on methods of control prior 
to bankruptcy, the situation could be 
materially improved. The study and 
effort should be directed at business re- 
suscitation. We should seek prevention 
and cure rather than burial. 

The law should be changed so as to 
compel debtors to consult their cred- 
itors, through proper court machinery, 
when they sense that their business ills 
cannot be checked by home remedies. 
Such provisions would make possible an 
analysis of the sick business at a stage 
when a cure is possible. If it should 
be found that a cure is impossible, the 
business could be liquidated before the 
assets are wasted and the bankruptcy 
court would be saved from handling 
another non-asset case. 

Credit is the foundation of American 
business. Under the wide scope of 
present-day business operations, credit 
takes any business out of the category 
of individual ownership and places it in 
that of a quasi-trusteeship. Therefore, 
regulation of commercial business con- 
cerns is just as logical and just as im- 
portant as the regulation of banks. 
Everyone considers it is proper to hold 
the officials of a bank both civilly and 
criminally liable if they permit the bank 
to continue to do business after insol- 
vency. The same control should be 
placed over commercial enterprises. 
Such provisions should be included in 
the Bankruptcy Act. 

Legislation of this nature would tend 
to discourage the incapable and irrespon- 
sible from entering business and the 
commercial field would be relieved from 
much cut-throat competition. 

Experience has shown clearly that 
creditors are not without blame for the 
bankruptcy losses. Why shouldn’t they 
be discouraged from extending credit in 
a careless and loose manner? The cred- 
itor who has been careful to ascertain 
whether the customer is a good credit 
risk before selling him on credit should 
not have to share equally in bankruptcy 


proceedings with a creditor who sub- 
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sequently sold the same customer, when 
his financial condition did not entitle 
him to further credit. A careless cred- 
itor has been guilty of contributory 
negligence and should be barred from 
sharing in the assets of the debtor’s 
estate until the business-like, carefy] 
creditors have been paid in full. 


It is realized that it would be very 
difficult to frame such legislation along 
lines that would be equitable and prac- 
tical, but business men, lawyers and leg- 
islators can usually find a way to rem- 
edy a bad condition. 


Credit is a medium of exchange and, 
like money, must be strictly controlled 
or it will be greatly abused with dis- 
astrous results to the country. Credit 
procedure should not fall within the 
field which the Anti-Trust Acts aim to 
control. Business men should be en- 
couraged by law to cooperate in the 
strict control of credit. Credit men 
must depend entirely upon co-operation 
through credit and trade associations, 
and upon mercantile agencies for credit 
information, and credit control. Any 
obstacles which the law places in the 
way of creditor co-operation, increase 
the country’s annual credit losses and 
such laws should be repealed or amended. 


One may argue that it is impossible 
to control credit or the hazards of busi- 
ness entirely by legislation. That is 
true. Neither can the purchasing pow- 
er of money be controlled entirely by 
legislation. Nevertheless, we are con- 
fident that were it not for the well de- 
fined, strict laws governing the issu- 
ance of money, the country soon would 
be in ruin. Uncontrolled commercial 
credit has led and will lead to disaster. 
It has become too important and dan- 
gerous a factor in our economic system 
to be left entirely in the hands and at 
the discretion of the individual business 
man. It requires legal control. 


The National Association of Credit 
Men has, from the day of its organiza- 
tion, assumed a leadership in promoting 
a better bankruptcy law and it is no 
surprise to find it also one of the leading 
business organizations of the country 
co-operating with the Departments of 
Justice and Commerce of the United 
States in their fine effort to ascertain 
the facts about bankruptcy with a view 
to remedying the evils and relieving 
business of its annual billion dollar waste. 
The purpose of this article is to sug- 
gest to the readers, at the risk of ap- 
pearing radical, a new approach to the 
study of the subject. 
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CONDITIONAT SALE. BAILMENT LEASE. 
(PENNA.) Petition for the reclamation of 
nine knitting machines which had been deliv- 
ered to the bankrupts under a written agree- 
ment. The question involved was whether the 
machines were held by the bankrupts upon 
bailment or upon conditional sale. The agree- 
ment under which the machines were delivered 
provides that the Jacquard Company leases and 
rents the machinery in question to Rex Knit- 
ting Mills for the term of thirty months at a 
cental of $18,400. Rex Knitting Mills agrees 
to keep the machinery in good repair, and 
agrees to keep it insured for the benefit of the 
Jacquard Company. In case of default the 
Jacquard Company may repossess and is allowed 
the usual remedies. Finally Rex Knitting Mills 
is given an option to buy the machinery “With- 
in thirty days from the date of the last pay- 
ment of rents,” provided all terms and condi- 
tions have been complied with. Held that the 
referee was correct in holding that the agree- 
ment effected a conditional sale and not a bail- 
ment. This is clearly a matter in which the 
law of Pennsylvania governs. Under the law 
of Pennsylvania it is perfectly competent for 
a person who desires to sell property to another 
to place the property in the intended buyer’s 
possession reserving the title in himself until 
such time as the contemplated sale may be con- 
summated. The means by which he can do this 
is a contract of bailment. There is no reason 
at all why parties cannot draw agreements 
which accomplish this result, and if they fail 
to do so but instead made a contract which is 
‘on its face a conditional sale there is no reason 
why the court should help them out of their 
difficulties when the rights of the buyer’s cred- 
itors intervene. Order of the referee affirmed. 
Matter of Rex Knitting Mills (Kushner 8 ano.) 


Uz. S. Dist. Ct. E. Dist. of Penna. Decided 
January 9, 1931. 
a * * 
INVOLUNTARY PETITION. INSOL- 


VENCY. EVIDENCE. (N. J.) 

After answering an involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy the coal company, the alleged bank- 
tupt debtor, resorting to Section 19 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, demanded and was accorded 
a trial by jury on the issues of its insolvency 
and the acts of bankruptcy alleged in the peti- 
tion. The court directed a verdict for the 
debtor for lack of proof by the petitioners that 
the debtor was insolvent. The petitioning 
creditors appealed, assigning errors to the court 
Particularly in its ruling that evidence of one 
of the debtor’s alleged acts of bankruptcy of- 
fered by the petitioners was not admissible until 
they had first proved its insolvency. Held that 
in ruling out the evidence of the first act of 
bankruptcy (concealment of assets, etc.) on 
the theory that before proving this act the peti- 
toners must prove the debtor’s insolvency at 
the time he commits an act of bankruptcy of 
this character is not made an element of the 
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gh, ? 
act to be alleged and proved by the petitioners. 
The authorities construe the statute literally 
and hold without exception that the debtor has 
the burden of proving his solvency where in- 
solvency is not an element of the act of bank- 
ruptcy charged and where, as in this case, sol- 
vency is set up by the debtor as an affirmative 
defense. Order of dismissal is reversed with 
directions that the petition be reinstated. Burns 


Bros. et al vs. Cook Coal Co. U.S. C. C. A. 
3rd, Cir. (N. J.) Decided January 8, 1931. 
a %* ca 


INSOLVENT BANK. PREFERRED CLAIM. 
CHECKS DEPOSITED. CONDITIONAL 
CREDIT. (OHIO). 

Plaintiff Company deposited cash and checks 
drawn on outside banks. Its pass book was 
credited with the total amount. The bank gen- 
erally refused to pay checks drawn by plaintiff 
until these funds were actually received from 
the drawee banks. The bank became insolvent. 
Its receiver collected the money from checks 
deposited by plaintiff. The latter seeks a pref- 
erence. The pass book provided that in re- 
ceiving checks drawn on outside banks, the de- 
pository assumed no responsibility and it cred- 
ited these conditionally. If the checks were 
not paid they would be charged back to the 
depositor. The question is whether the rela- 
tion of debtor creditor arose at the time of the 
deposit or at the time when the checks were 
paid by the outside banks. The lower court 
refused to grant a preference. Held, that the 
facts here do not show that the checks were 
deposited for collection and therefore title to 
them passed to the bank, creating a relationship 
of debtor and creditor. The notice in the 
pass book is insufficient to show that the bank 
took the checks for collection purposes only. 
These deposits were credited subject to certain 
conditions. Judgment for defendant affirmed. 
Smith & Setron Printing Co. vs. State ex rel. 
Fulton. .Ohio Ct. of Appeals. Decided April 


20, 1931. 

% co % 
INSOLVENT BANK. DRAFT. PREFER- 
ENCE. (OKLA.). 


Held that the payee of a draft, drawn and 
remitted, pursuant to instructions, in return of 
the proceeds of a collection, is a creditor not 
entitled to preference in the assets or cash re- 
sources of an insolvent bank in the hands of 
its receiver. Further, where a bank receives 
a check for collection with directions to re- 
mit by draft makes the collection the same 
day by charging the drawer’s account with the 
amount thereof, and immediately sends the 
forwarding bank a draft covering the same, 
and the collecting bank thereafter fails, and 
the draft is returned to the receiver of such 
bank, the relation of the collecting bank to 
the owner of the collection item is that of 
debtor and creditor, and the proceeds of the 
item is not a trust fund. Judgment for plain- 
tiff reversed. Shull et al. vs. Beasley. Okla. 
Supreme Ct. Decided March 17, 1931. 
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CONDITIONAL SALES. ATTACHMENT 
TO REALTY. FURNACE. (GA.) 


Plaintiff sold a furnace under a conditional 
sales contract which was recorded. The con- 
tract gave the seller the right to remove the 
property without process of law at purchaser’s 
expense if payments were not made. The pur- 
chaser installed the furnace in his home “in 
such a manner as to become attached to the 
realty.” Its identity was not, however, lost. 
Subsequently the purchaser sold the home to 
the defendant. Payments on the furnace were 
not made. Plaintiff brought trover against the 
purchaser of the home. From a judgment for 
plaintiff, defendant appealed. Held, that there 
was no error. Judgment for plaintiff affirmed. 
Colonial Hill Co. vs. Mongrief Furnace Co. 
Ga. Ct. of Appeals. Decided April 14, 1931. 
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Two Thousand Business Facts 


Comprehensive and reliable indexes contained 
in the first issue of the new and revised ‘““Month- 
ly Survey of Current Business”, made available 
on June 1 by the Department of Commerce 
indicate that a low point in business volume 
was established in January, from which each 
subsequent month has recorded a further slight 
improvement, after making allowance for nor- 
mal seasonal movements. 

In fact, according to W. L. Cooper, Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, information contained in the revised pub- 
lication shows that recent improvement in sev- 
eral lines of trade and industry justifies the be- 
lief that the first quarter of 1931 has marked 
the turning point in the prolonged decline in 
business which commenced nearly two years 
ago. 

The purpose of the revised publication is to 
bring together in one volume for convenient 
reference the whole range of official and private 
statistics which relate to business activity in the 
United States. 

The complete Survey of Current Business will 
consist of a three-fold service to business men: 
A Monthly summary which will contain brief 
articles on the trends in the various fields of 
business and industry, prepared by specialists on 
the staff of the Division of Statistical Research 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which articles will be supplemented by 
monthly data on some 2,000 items covering 
every phase of American business and industry; 
an Annual Supplement to the Survey; and a 
Weekly Supplement to the Survey, which brings 
to the business man the weekly and monthly 
data which have become available currently. 











makes the checks come in 


“Enclosed please find check”—this is the message that 
every credit executive wants to receive, especially when it is 
received from a company that has been in serious danger 
of failing. 


Constructive rehabilitation is one of the outstanding 
accomplishments of the Adjustment Bureaus of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 77 of these bureaus throughout 
the country are engaged daily in making good credit risks 
out of bad credit risks by constructive aid, advice and 
co-operation. 


Here is a true story that will interest you. Back in 1930, 
Company X was ready to go on the rocks. An adjustment 
bureau in a city of the Central West took hold of the case 
and in less than a year’s time, Company X was running 
smoothly again, had paid in full to its creditors and had 
its credit standing restored. The business was reorganized 
on a sounder basis and the sales volume was materially in- 
creased. An extension agreement was drawn on April 5, 
1930; the first dividend of 33 1/3 per cent. was paid on 
May 8; the second dividend of 33 1/3 per cent. on July 29; 
and the final dividend of 33 1/3 per cent. was paid on Sep- 
tember 23. And today the business is on a far sounder basis 
than it has ever been before. 


This work of rehabilitation is a common story to every 
experienced adjustment bureau manager in the national 
chain of bureaus affiliated with the National Association of 
Credit Men. 























For information address Adjustment and Collection 


Bureaus Department, National Association of Credit 





Men . « « « » » « » One Park Avenue, New York 
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APPROVED ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


as of June 1, 1931 


The services offered by each of the Bureaus listed below are indicated by symbols which appear after each listing, as follows: 


A—Assignments 


B—Bankruptcy Claims Representation 


C—Collections 


P—Personal Contact Service 


R—Receiverships 
T—Trusteeships 


Consider our Adjustment Bureaus as a part of your Credit Department. 





CALIFORNIA — Los Anceres — Rehabilitations and 
Liquidations. Los Angeles Wholesalers’ Board of Trade, 
$00 Board of Trade Bldg., F. C. DeLano, Mgr. For 
Collections, see Collection Division, Los Angeles 
C.M.A. (AB) 


Note: Independent organization not controlled by but 
wholeheartedly endorsed by the National Association 
of Credit Men, and the official Bureau of the Los 
Angeles Association of Credit Men. 


Los ANGELEs—Collections and Traveling Adjuster 
Service. Collection Division of the Los Angeles 
C.M.A., 804-5 Board of Trade Bldg., Reid Fulk- 
man, Mgr. For Rehabilitations and Liquidations, see 
Los Angeles Wholesalers’ Board of Trade. (CP) 
OaxLtano—Adjustment Bureau of the Oakland A. C. 
M., 414 Central Bank Bldg., K. S. Thomson, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT ) 

San Dieco—Wholesalers Board of Trade & Credit As- 


sociation, 516 Spreckels Theatre Bldg., Floyd E. Shaw, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


San Francisco—Rehabilitations and Liquidations. 
Board of Trade of San Francisco, 444 Market St., G. 
W. Brainard, Sec’y. For Collections, see Collection 
Dept., San Francisco A.C.M. (ABRT) 

Note: Independent organization not controlled by 
but whole-heartedly endorsed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, and the official Bureau of the 
San Francisco Association of Credit Men. 


San Francisco—Collections and Traveling Adjuster 
Service. Collection Department of the Credit Managers 
Assn. of Northern and Central California, 333 Mont- 
gomery St., O. H. Walker, Mgr. For Rehabilitations 
and Liquidations, see Board of Trade of San Fran- 
cisco. (CP) 


COLORADO—Denver — Adjustment Bureau of the 


Rocky Mountain A. C. M., 810 Fourteenth St., James 
B. McKelvy, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


CONNECTICUT—New Haven—Adjustment Bureau of 


the Connecticut A. C. M., 23 Temple St., A. Eugene 
Beck, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—WasnHiIncTton—Adjustment 
Bureau of the Washington A. C. M., 827 Munsey 
Bldg. J. Ray Woolard, Acting Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


FLORIDA—Jacksonvitte—Credit Association of North. 
ern Florida, 607-9 Atlantic National Bank Bldg., W. 
B. Oliver, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


MiamMi—Miami Adjustment Bureau Inc., 27 N.W. 
Miami Court, F. G. Hathaway, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Tampa—Adjustment Bureau of the Tampa A. C. M. 
5 Roberts Bldg., S. B. Owen, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


GEORGIA—ATLANTaA—Adjustment Bureau of the At- 


lanta A. C. M.. 305 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., F. 
H. Sned, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


IDAHO—Botse—Adjustment Bureau of the Boise A. C. 


M., 208-9 McCarty Bldg., H. L. Streeter, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT ) 


ILLINOIS—Cnricaco—Adjustment Bureau of the Chi- 
cago A. C. M., 1400 Midland Bldg., 176 W. Adams 
St., H. W. Cline, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


INDIANA—Evansville—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Evansville A. C. M., 607 Old National Bank Bldg., 
C. Howard Saberton, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


InDIANAPOLIS—Adjustment Bureau of the Indian- 


apolis A. C. M., 901 Peoples Bank Bldg., Merritt 
Fields, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


South Beno—Adjustment Bureau of the South Bend 


A. C. M., 829-30 J. M. S. Bldg., E. J. Payton, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) , . ' . " 


1OWA—Davenrort—Adjustment Bureau of the Tri- 
City Credit Men’s Assn., 1001 First National Bank 
Bldg., H. B. Betty, Mgr. (ABPRT) 


Drs Mornes—Adjustmient Bureau of the Des Moines 


A. C. M., 812 Valley National Bank Bldg., Don E. 
Neiman, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Sioux Ciry—Adjustment Bureau of the Inter-State A. 
C. M., Badgerow Bldg., P. A. Lucey, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


KANSAS—Wicnrra—Adjustment Bureau of the Wichi- 
ta Association of Credit Men, 4th floor First National 
Bank Bldg., M. E. Garrison, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


KENTUCKY—Lexincton—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Lexington Association of Credit Men, 28 Northern 
Bank Bldg., E. M. McGarry, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


pauerne—Louleville Credit Men’s Adjustment Bu- 
eau dr = a oe ider, ° 
(ABCPRT) peed Bldg., S. J. Schneider, Mgr 


LOUISIANA—New Orreans—Adjustment Bureau of the 
ew Orleans Credit Men’s Association, 608 Louisiana 
Bidg., Chas. G. Cobb, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


MARYLAND—Battimore—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Baltimore Association of Crdeit Men, 301 West Red- 
wood Street, George J. Lochner, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Boston Credit Men’s Association, 38 Chauncy St., J. 
M. Paul, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

SprRINGFIELD—Adjustment Bureau of the Western Mass. 


Assoc. of Credit Men, 616 State Bldg., H. E. Morton, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


MICHIGAN—Derroit—Adjustment Bureau of the De- 
troit Association of Credit Men, 1282 First National 
Bank Bldg., L. E. Deeley, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

Granp Rapips—Adjustment Bureau of the Grand 
Rapids Association of Credit Men, 602-8 Association 


of Commerce Bldg., Edward De Groot, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


MINNESOTA—DututH—Duluth Jobbers Credit Bu- 
reau, Inc., $01 Christie Bldg., E. G. Robie, Mgr. 
(ABCRT) 

MINNEAPOLIS—Collections and Traveling Adjuster 
Service; Associated Creditors, Inc., 540-44 Bakers’ Ar- 
cade, H. S. Holbrook, Secy.-Treas. For Rehabilitations 
and Liquidations see St. Paul. (CP) 

St. Paut—Rehabilitations and Liquidations. The 
Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bureau, 241 Endicott 
Bldg., W. C. Rodgers, Mgr. For Collections and 
Traveling Adjuster Service, see Minneapolis. (ABRT) 


MISSOURI—Kansas Citry—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Kansas City Association of Credit Men, Sth floor, 
Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 912 Baltimore Ave., C. 
L. Davies, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


St. Louts—Adjustment Bureau of the St. Louis As- 
sociation of Credit Men, 214 N. Sixth St., Orville 
Livingston, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


MONTANA—Bi1.t1ncs—Adjustment Bureau of the Mon- 
tana-Wyoming Association of Credit Men, Box 1184, 
Meredith Davies, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Great Fatts—Adjustment Bureau of the Northern 
Montana Association of Credit Men, Box 1784, F. E. 
McDonnell, Mgr. (ABCPT) 


NEBRASKA—Lincotn—See Omaha. 


OmanHa—Adjustment Bureau of the Omaha Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 1122 Harney St., G. P. Horn, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


NEW JERSEY—Newarx—Adjustment Bureau of the 
North Jersey Association of Credit Men, 17 William 
St., Wm. H. Whitney, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


NEW YORK—Burrato—Western New York Adjustment 
Corpn., 705 Erie County Bank Bldg., James D. Hues- 
tis, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

New Yorx Crry—New York Credit Men’s Adjustment 


Bureau, Inc., 470 Fourth Ave., T. O. Sheckell, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


RocnHester—Collection Bureau of the Rochester Credit 
Men’s Service Corporation, 1151-3 Mercantile Bldg., 
J. E. Smith, Mgr. (BCP) 


NORTH CAROLINA—CnHaartotte—Adjustment Bureau 
of the Carolina Association of Credit Men, 1117 Com- 
mercial Bk. Bldg., S. E. Callahan, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


OHIO—Cincinnati—Commercial & Industrial Engi- 
neering Department of the Cincinnati Association of 
Credit Men, Temple Bar Bldg., J. L. Richey, Mer. 
(ABCPRT) 

CLEVELAND—Adjustment Bureau of the Cleveland As- 
sociation of Credit Men, 410 Leader Bldg., Hugh 
Wells, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

Cotumsus—Central Ohio Credit Interchange & Ad- 
justment Bureau, 244 So. Third St., J. E. Fagan, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

Dayton—Collection Dept. of the Dayton A.C.M., 40 
Hamiel Bldg., Fifth & Ludlow Sts., Tom B. Talbot, 
Jr., Mgr. (C) 

Torepvo—Adjustment Bureau of the Toledo Associa- 


tion of Credit Men, 136 Huron St., H. W. Voss, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Youncstown—Adjustment Bureau of the Youngstown 
Association of Credit Men, 1110 Mahoning Bank Bldg., 
H. B. Doyle, Mgr. (ABRT) 


OKLAHOMA—OkxtaHoma Crry—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Oklahoma Wholesale Credit Men’s Association, 907 


Cotton-Grain Exchange Bldg., E. E. Barbee, Mer. 
(ABCPRT) 


OREGON—Portianp—Adjustment Bureau of the Port- 
land Association of Credit Men, 471 Pittcock Block, 


E. W. Johnson, Mgr., W. Redman, Executive Sec- 
retary. (ABCPRT) 


PENNSYLVANIA—ALLENTOwN—Lehigh Valley - Berks 


Adjustment Bureau, 503 Hunsicker Bldg., J. H. J. 
Reinhard, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


PHILADELPHIA—Adjustment Bureau of the Philadelphia 
Association of Credit Men, 1502 North American 
Bldg., D. A. Longacre, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
PittspurGH—Adjustment and Service Bureau of The 
Credit Association of Western Pa., 1213 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., R. H. Coleman, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
ALToona—Adjustment Bureau of The Credit Associa- 
tion of Western Pa., 1413 Eleventh Ave., Paul A. 
Kerin, Dist. Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
JonnstowNn—(Eastern Dist. Office) Adjustment Bureau 
of The Credit Assn. of Western Pa., 632 Swank Bldg., 
S. I. Lasner, Dist. Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
Uniontown—Adjustment Bureau of The Credit As- 
sociation of Western Pa., 701 Fayette Title & Trust 
Bldg., F. W. Mosier, Dist. Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


RHODE ISLAND—Provinence—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Rhode Island Association of Credit Men, 87 Wey- 
bosset St., C. E. Austin, Jr.. Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


TENNESSEE—Cuattanooca—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Chattanooga Association of Credit Men, 1115 Hamilton 
Natl. Bank Bldg., J. H. McCallum, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
KNoxvittE—Adjustment Bureau of the Knoxville As- 
sociation of Credit Men, 504-14 New Sprankle Bldg., 
Dewey W. George, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
MempHis—Adjustment Bureau of the Memphis Asso- 


ciation of Credit Men, 206 Randolph Bldg., E. C. 
Correll, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


TEXAS—Datiras—North Texas Adjustment & Credit 


Interchange Bureau, Suite 322 Santa Fe Bldg., Vernor 
Hall, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Er Paso—Adjustment Bureau of the Tri-State Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 622 Caples Bldg., James Nee- 
son, Mgr. (ABCRT) 

Houston—-Adjustment Bureau of the Houston Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 433 First National Bank Bldg., 
Morris D. Meyer, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


San ANTONIO—San Antonio Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Adjustment Bureau, 313 Alamo National Bank Bldg., 
Henry A. Hirschberg, Mgr. (ABPRT) 


UTAH—Satt Laxe City—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Inter-Mountain Association of Credit Men. 1411 Wal- 
ker Bank Bldg., Robert Peel, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


VIRGINIA—Lyncnsurc—Credit Interchange and Ad- 
justment Bureau of the Lynchburg Association of 


Credit Men, 405 Lynch Bldg., Mrs. M. A. Blair, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


RichMoNnp—Adjustment Bureau of the Richmond As- 
sociation of Credit Men, 303-09 Travelers Bldg., J. 
P. Abernethy, Mgr. (ABCPRT) © 


WASHINGTON—Seattte—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Seattle A. C. M., 200 Colman Bldg., C. P. King, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) < 
SPpoKANE—Spokane Merchants Association, 718 Realty 
Bldg., J. D. Meikle, Mgr. (ABCRT) 
Tacoma—Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma, 802 
Tacoma Bldg., E. B. Lung, Sec’y, (ABCPRT) 


WEST VIRGINIA—C.arkssurc—Central W. Va. Credit 
& Adjustment Bureau, 410 Union Bank Bldg., U. R. 
Hoffman, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


HuntTINGTON—Tri-State Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 
228 First Huntington National Bank Bldg., C. C. 
Harrold, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


CHARLESTON—(Branch Office) Tri-State Credit & Ad- 


justment Bureau, Room 402-3, 804 Quarrier St., Ira 
W. Belcher, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


WHEELING—Adjustment Bureau of the Wheeling As- 
sociation of Credit Men, 719-20 Central Union Bldg., 
E. K. Pfeil, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


WISCONSIN—Green Bay—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Northern-Wisconsin Michigan Association of Credit 
Men, 123 N. Washington Street, R. C. Creviston, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

Mitwauxee—Adjustment Bureau of the Milwaukee 
Association of Credit Men, 632-46 The Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co. Bldg., Jas. G. Romer, Executive Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 

OsuHxosH—Adjustment Bureau of the Central Wis- 
consin Association of “redit Men, 311-12 First Natl. 
Bank Bldg., C. D. Sreon, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
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Collecting Money 
—Yet Retaining Good Will 


May 14, 1931 


C. EB. Strickler & Co., 
122 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Strickler: 


Your records will show that for 
several years we have been a user of your Collection 
and Goodwill Building Stickers. 


You have a splendid list from which 
to choose, the variety being such that you can satisfy 
the. tastes of the most fastidious. 


Our repeat orders have indicated our 
satisfaction in their use. We shall continue the use 
of the stickers indefinitely because they produce re- 

8. 


Those who have never used your Chriet- 
@as and New Years Stickers are passing up a Teal oppor- 
tunity for building good will. 


Yours very truly, 


THE HOOVER COMPARY 


J,0.Cathon ¥ DPharkonr 





Fo R many years in all parts of the country thousands 
of leading manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and 
professional men have been using Strickler’s Stickers as 
the first unit in their collection procedure. 


The fact that users repeat their orders again and 
again is evidence of satisfaction. The Hoover Company 
have used nearly one-half million of Strickler’s Collec- 
tion and Good Will Building Stickers. They speak from 
experience in their letter reproduced above. They say 
our Stickers produce results. Strickler’s Stickers are the 
result of seventeen years’ of experience, combined with 
the knowledge and skill of many leading creditmen. 


Attached by one end and placed under the amount 
due on statements, Strickler’s Stickers attract immediate 
attention and command full respect. There are no 
embarrassments, no debtors antagonized and no personal 
offenses. Good impressions are made upon the minds 
of debtors. Oversights are prevented; and when funds 
are available payments are made with a spirit of good 
will. 


In addition to the speeding up of collections and the 


building of good will, users of Strickler’s Stickers also 
enjoy a substantial reduction of collection expenses. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 


As compared with 
form letters the 
“Statement-Re- 
minder System” 
saves at least $4 
for every 1000 


Stickers used. ' 
oces 


No. B54. Litho. in seven colors 


The fine quality 
and the unusual 
merit of Strickler’s Stickers have attracted the patronage 
of leading business and professional men in all English 
speaking countries. They are furnished in a wide variety. 
Some are engraved and lithographed in one color on 
white gummed paper. Others are lithographed in seven 
colors. The collection stickers range from mild to strong. 
The wordings have proved to be most effective. There 
are also excellent Business Builders to attach to blank 
statements to send to inactive accounts. These have 
proved to possess great advertis- 
ing value. Strickler’s Christmas 
and New Year Greeting Posters 
referred to in The Hoover Com- 
panys’ letter, are distinctive in 
color and design. Attached to 


STATEMENT 
MAY & MALONE 





statements, invoices and _ letters 
they provide an excellent way to 
greet all of your customers. 


Statement-Reminder 
System 


Strickler’s Stickers are bound 
separately in books of 250. 


For early and diplomatic collect- 
ing, and for good will building, use 
Strickler’s Stickers. They will speed 
up your collection, reduce expenses and 
build good will. May we send to you our 
catalog list with samples and prices? 
Clip the coupon and mail it today. 





Book Size 21238% 
Inches 


—-—-——~~~~~__---+ 


[CARL E. STRICKLER & COMPANY 


| Dept. B2, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 7 


Please mail to us without obligation samples and | 
prices of Strickler’s Collection and Good Will Build- | 
ing Stickers. | 






































